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FROM  THE  PREFACE. — Several  of  the  Notes— which  I  have  tried  to  make  as  concise 
as  possible— may  appear  unnecessary  to  a  scholar;  but  they  have  been  inserted  for  the 
practical  reason  that  the  obstacles  they  should  remove  have  been  felt  by  some  of  the 
many  pupils  with  whom  I  have  read  this  speech. 

The  main  difficulty  which  Demosthenes  presents  to  the  student  lies  in  the  close 
logical  connection  of  his  arguments ;  and  most  commentaries  consist  largely  of  transla 
tion  or  paraphase.  Parapbase  is  dangerous,  as  it  may  lead  a  novice  to  a  belief  that  he 
quite  understands  a  piece  of  Latin  or  Greek,  when  he  is  some  way  from  doing  so.  I 
have,  therefore,  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  have  given  a  continuous  rendering,  as 
close  as  I  could  decently  make  it.  Its  aim  is  purely  commentatorial — to  save  its  weight 
in  notes.  It  is  intended  to  show  what  Demosthenes  said,  but  not  how  well  he  said  it. 
And,  I  may  say,  I  believe  that  every  lecturer  and  tutor  in  Oxford  will  admit  that  an 
undergraduate,  or  sixth-form  boy,  cannot  get  full  value  out  of  reading  the  De  Corona 
without  such  help. 

In  Introduction  I.  will  be  found  a  sketch  of  Athenian  history,  as  far  as  Is  necessary 
for  the  thorough  understanding  of  this  Oration.  In  Introduction  II.  a  precis  of  the 
oration  of  Aeschines,  as  well  as  that  of  Demosthenes,  is  prefixed  to  a  brief  analysis  of 
the  two  speeches  considered  as  an  attack  and  a  defence. 
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The  volume  is  very  well  got  up.' — ATHENAEUM,  December  2, 1882. 

'This  is  a  handsome  edition  of  the  text,  with  translation  opposite,  and  notes  at  the 
foot  of  the  page.  Of  the  translation,  Mr.  Simpson  says  that  "  it  is  intended  to  show' 
what  Demosthenes  said,  not  how  well  he  said  it."  Its  aim  is  "  purely  commentatorial,' 
and  we  believe  that  this  aim  is  fully  attained.  It  differs  alike  from  loose  paraphrase  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  from  those  baldly  literal  versions  which,  by  the  seductive 
promise  of  close  fidelity  to  the  text,  beguile  the  unhappy  passman  to  his  destruction, 
and  make  impossible  a  task  which  was  at  first  only  difficult.  The  general  reader  is 
supplied  with  a  speech  which  can  be  read,  and  might  conceivably  be  spoken  ;  while  the 
young  student  may  get  most  valuable  hints  by  observing  closely  how  the  structure  of 
the  original  is  dealt  with.  The  notes,  mainly  grammatical,  contain  little  that  is 
striking,  but  give  in  short  compass  much  help  towards  the  appreciation  of  Greek 
idiom.'— SPECTATOR,  October  7, 1882. 

' ...  It  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  manly,  straightforward  English,  and  as  far  removed 
as  possible  from  the  atrocious  slipslop  which  translators— by  a  law,  as  it  would  seem  to 
be,  of  their  being— most  commonly  affect.  This  edition,  however,  deserves  unstinted 
praise,  not  merely  for  what  it  gives  the  student,  but  also  for  what  it  refrains  from 
giving  him.  The  notes  are  concise,  and  for  the  most  part  grammatical ;  hut  whatever 
they  are  they  are  always  practical,  and  have  been  inserted  for  the  practical  reason  that 
fche  obstacles  they  should  remove  have  been  felt  by  some  of  the  man>  pupils  with  whom 
Mr.  Simpson  has  read  this  speech.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  it  is  our  pleasant  duty  to  congratulate 
Mr.  Simpson  on  the  entire  success  with  which  he  has  executed  his  task.  Coming  after 
so  many  deplorable  examples  of  "how  not  to  do  it "  in  the  matter  of  translations  from 
the  classics,  this  brilliant  example  of  "how  to  do  it  "  is  doubly  welcome.' 

ST.  JAMES'S  GAZETTE,  November  11, 1882. 
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PREFACE. 


THIS  translation  of  the  Letters  of  Cicero,  which  arc- 
included  in  the  Fifth  Part  of  Mr.  Watson's  Selection 
(published  by  the  Clarendon  Press),  has  been  made  for  the 
use  of  candidates  for  Classical  Honours  in  Moderations 
at  Oxford.  Those  who  read  the  translation  will  see  how 
much  it  is  indebted  to  Mr.  Watson's  commentary,  although 
a  different  view  has  been  taken  of  the  meaning  of  some 
passages. 

I  have  thought  it  no  part  of  a  translator's  duty  to  add 
explanations  of  difficulties,  or  to  discuss  the  various 
opinions  which  may  be  held  on  this  or  that  passage  :  I 
have  chosen  the  version  which  seemed  best,  and  said  no- 
more  about  it.  Even  where  the  punctuation  of  Mr.. 
Watson's  text  would  conflict  with  my  translation,  I  have 
left  it  to  the  reader  to  discover  for  himself  the  reasons 
which  led  me  to  adopt  my  view.  The  only  object  which 
I  put  before  myself  was  to  give  a  readable  English  trans 
lation  of  the  Letters,  and  to  preserve,  so  far  as  I  was  able, 
the  style  and  even  the  peculiarities  of  Cicero  and  his 
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correspondents.  This  is  the  only  apology  which  I  have 
to  make  for  occasional  instances  of  abruptness  and  (here 
and  there)  of  faulty  syntax  and  unusual  locutions.  Those 
who  have  attempted  themselves  to  translate  any  of  these 
Letters  will  be  aware  of  the  difficulties  which  underlie  even 
the  simplest  sentences,  and  will  make  allowances  for 
my  shortcomings. 

In  conclusion  I  have  to  acknowledge  with  gratitude 
the  valuable  help  which  I  have  received  from  Mr.  F.  T. 
Richards,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Trinity  College,  Oxford, 
and  from  Mr.  E.  C.  Hamley,  who  lias  revised  the 
proofs. 

S.  H.  J. 
^  1883. 
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(Ad  Att.  XIV.  i.) 
Cicero  to  Atticus. 

I  HAVE  come  to  visit  the  friend  of  whom  I  told  you  this 
morning.  He  says  that  our  cause  is  lost,  there  is  no 
possible  solution.  Indeed  if  all  Ccesar's  genius  could  find 
no  way  out,  who  is  there  (he  asks)  to  find  it  now?  In 
fact,  he  declared  that  every  chance  was  gone,  and  I  almost 
think  that  is  the  truth.  But  he  spoke  in  exultation  and 
prophesied  a  rising  in  Gaul  within  twenty  days.  He  had 
not  himself,  he  said,  talked  with  any  one  except  Lepidus 
since  the  day  of  Caesar's  death  :  but  his  great  point  was 
that  a  business  like  that  could  not  pass  off  quietly. 

Contrast  the  delicate  Oppius  !  Yet  Matius  says  no  word 
to  hurt  a  good  patriot's  feelings,  although  he  surfers  no 
less  grief  than  Oppius  for  his  friend's  loss.  To  pass  over 
this,  I  beg  that  you  will  not  be  too  slack  to  write  me 
all  the  news,  for  there  are  many  things  I  am  waiting  for. 
Is  it  certain  (for  instance)  about  Sextus  Pompeius  ?  and 
above  all,  what  about  our  friend  Brutus  ?  My  host  here 
tells  me  that  Caesar  used  to  say  of  him,  "  It  is  a  great 
question  what  he  wants,  but  what  he  does  want  he  wants 
very  much ; "  and  he  says  that  Csesar  noticed  this  point 
in  Brutus  when  he  was  pleading  for  Deiotaurus  at  Nicaea; 
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for  his  speech  showed  great  passion  and  freedom.  An 
other  story  Matius  told  me — I  like  putting  things  down 
just  as  they  come  to  mind- — quite  lately,  when  I  had 
called  upon  him  at  the  request  of  Sestius,  and  was  wait 
ing  on  a  seat  until  I  was  sent  for,  Caesar  exclaimed,  "  Can 
I  doubt  that  I  am  strongly  disliked  when  Marcus  Cicero 
is  kept  waiting  and  cannot  see  me  at  his  own  time  ? 
Nobody  can  be  gentler  than  he  is,  but  I  feel  sure  that  he 
detests  me."  These  and  many  things  like  them  Matius 
told  me.  But  to  return  to  my  point,  you  are  to  write 
everything  to  me,  little  and  big  alike,  and  I  will  omit 
nothing  on  my  side. 

(Ad  Alt.  XIV.  2.) 
Cicero  to  Atticus. 


From  some  place  !  I  RECEIVED  two  letters  from  you  yesterday.     The  first 

A^iiK8M^.c?ut 1 told  me  about  the  Play  of  Publilius  at  the  theatre,  which 

[  is  very  welcome  evidence  of  popular  sympathy  :  but  the 

applause  given  to  Lucius  Cassius  is  to  my  mind  quite 

:  comic.     The  other  letter  dealt  with  my  friend  of  the  top- 

i  piece,  though  his  topic  was  not  peace,  as  you  think.     I  did 

i  get  on  my  way,  but  not  very  far ;  for  I  was  detained  by 

i  his  conversation. 

The  matter  about  which  I  wrote  to  you  (not  over 
:  clearly,  perhaps)  was  something  of  this  kind.  He  said 
|  that  when  I  went  to  call  on  Qesar  at  the  request  of 
I  Sestius,  he  heard  Caesar  exclaim,  on  my  having  to  sit 
i  down  and  wait,  "  Can  I  be  so  foolish  as  to  think  that 
even  a  man  so  gentle  as  Cicero  is  my  friend  if  he  has  to 
sit  so  long  to  wait  for  my  convenience  ?  "  You  under 
stand  then  that  Bald-Pate  is  dead  against  peace,  that  is 
to  say,  against  Brutus. 
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To-day  I  go  to  Tusculum  :  to-morrow  I  shall  be  at 
Lanuvium  :  next  I  had  thoughts  of  being  at  Astura. 
Pilia's  welcome  is  ready,  and  I  should  like  to  have 
Attica  too.  Still  I  can  forgive  you.  My  greeting  to 
them  both. 


(AdFam.  XI.  i.) 

Derimus  B  nit  us  to  Marcus  Brutus  and  Cains 
Cassius. 

LET  me  tell  you  what  our  position  is.  I  had  Hirtius 
with  me  yesterday,  and  he  explained  what  the  intentions 
of  Antonius  were  —  malicious,  you  may  suppose,  and 
treacherous.  He  said  that  neither  was  he  able  to  let  me 
have  my  province,  nor  did  he  think  that  any  one  of  us 
was  safe  at  Rome,  so  excited  were  the  feelings  of  the 
soldiers  and  the  populace.  I  suppose  you  understand 
that  both  statements  were  false,  and  that  the  truth  lies 
in  what  Hirtius  explained.  Antonius  is  afraid  that  if 
our  claims  should  receive  even  a  moderate  support, 
no  part  would  be  left  for  his  people  to  play  in  politics. 
Being  in  such  straits,  I  resolved  to  demand  for  myself 
and  the  rest  of  us  a  nominal  appointment  abroad,  so 
as  to  find  an  honourable  excuse  for  starting.  He  has 
promised  to  get  this  for  me,  but  I  have  no  faith  in  his 
getting  it : — such  is  the  insolence  and  animosity  of  them. 
And  if  they  grant  our  request,  it  will  very  soon  come 
about  (I  expect)  that  we  shall  be  declared  public  enemies 
or  banned  from  fire  and  water.  Do  you  ask  what  my 
advice  is  to  be  ?  We  must  yield  to  fortune ;  we  must 
give  up  Italy  and  emigrate  to  Rhodes  or  some  place,  I 
imagine  :  if  fortune  mends,  we  shall  return  :  if  things  are 
no  better,  we  shall  live  on  in  exile  :  if  the  worst  comes, 
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we  shall  make  the  final  appeal.  Here  the  thought  may 
perhaps  strike  one  of  you — why  should  we  prefer  to  wait 
for  that  "finality"  instead  of  at  once  setting  to  work? 
Because  we  have  no  centre  to  rally  around,  except  in 
Sextus  Pompeius  and  Caecilius  Bassus,  whose  resolution 
will  be  much  fortified,  I  expect,  when  they  hear  the  news 
about  Csesar.  It  will  be  time  enough  for  going  to  them 
when  we  have  learnt  what  their  strength  amounts  to. 

I  will  make  any  engagements  which  you  may  wish  in 

the  names  of  yourself  and  Cassius ;  for  Hirtius  expects 

me  to  do  this.     I  must  beg  you  to  send  an  answer  at 

once,  for  I  have  no  doubt  Hirtius  will  give  me  informa- 

i  tion  on  these  matters  before  the  fourth  hour.     Send  word 

I  of  some  place  where  we  can  meet,  whither  you  would 

\  have  me  come. 

x  *  *  •'•••  * 

The  final  talk  with  Hirtius  has  determined  me  to 
!  demand  leave  for  us  to  have  a  public  body-guard.  I  do 
!  not  expect  that  they  will  grant  it,  for  it  will  bring  them 
s  into  very  bad  odour  on  our  account.  But  I  have  thought 
I  right  to  urge  any  claim  which  I  decided  to  be  fair. 

(Ad  Att.  XIV.  12.) 
Cicero  to  Atticus. 

ATTICUS,  I  am  afraid  that  the  Ides  brought  us  nothing 
except  exultation  and  the  revenge  which  our  hatred  and 
indignation  demanded.  What  is  the  news  coming  from 
I  Rome?  and  what  are  the  sights  before  me?  "Grand 
the  deed,  yet  half  undone."  You  know  my  affection  for 
the  Sicilians,  and  the  high  value  I  put  upon  the  con 
nexion.  Caesar  did  much  for  them,  and  very  glad  I  was, 
although  the  Latin  grant  was  a  strain  upon  our  indul- 
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gence.  But  here  is  Antonius,  who  (for  a  round  sum  re 
ceived)  has  posted  a  law  (as  carried  by  the  dictator  at  \ 
the  Assembly)  which  turns  Sicilians  into  Roman  citizens 
— a  change  of  which  we  heard  no  hint  in  the  dictator's 
lifetime.  Is  it  not  the  same  again  with  my  old  client 
Deiotaurus  ?  He  really  deserved  to  get  the  whole  of  his 
kingdom,  but  not  through  Fulvia's  intriguing.  And  there 
are  a  thousand  such  cases.  But  I  bring  the  question 
back  to  this — Shall  we  not  maintain  part  at  least  of  our 
claims  in  a  case  so  plain  and  proved  and  just  as  this  of 
Buthrotum  ?  Have  we  not  an  extra  motive  in  the  number 
of  the  man's  other  grants  ? 

The  behaviour  of  Octavius  to  myself  is  most  compli 
mentary  and  kind.  His  own  people  were  for  calling 
him  Caesar  :  not  so  Philippus  ;  and  that  made  me  refuse 
too.  He  cannot,  I  am  sure,  ever  become  a  loyal  citizen  : 
there  are  so  many  persons  about  him  actually  threaten 
ing  our  friends  with  death.  Things  as  they  are,  cannot, 
he  says,  be  endured.  What  do  you  think  of  them  when 
a  mere  lad  has  been  brought  into  Rome,  although  there  is 
no  safety  there  for  our  liberators  ?  They  must  always  be 
famous,  and  even  happy  in  the  recollection  of  their  own 
exploit ;  but  unless  I  am  deceived,  we  shall  be  humiliated. 
So  I  am  eager  to  escape  to  some  place  where  (the  poet 
says)  "  no  sons  of  Pelops  can  be  heard  or  seen."  I 
am  not  even  in  love  with  the  consuls  elect,  who  abso 
lutely  forced  me  to  teach  them  their  speeches,  so  that 
I  could  not  have  quiet  even  at  the  Waters.  But  this 
is  the  fault  of  my  good-nature,  for  although  such  work 
was  once  almost  a  necessity,  it  is  not  so  any  longer, 
whatever  turn  affairs  take. 

Though  I  have  nothing  to  write  about  all  the  time,  I  am 
writing  nevertheless — not  to  delight  you  with  my  own 
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letter,  but  to  draw  one  from  you.  You  will  send  me  any 
news  about  the  others,  and  of  Brutus  in  particular  any 
thing  whatever.  I  am  writing  on  April  22,  at  dinner 
with  Vestorius,  who  is  not  so  familiar  with  the  "  figures" 
of  logic  as  he  is  practised  in  those  of  arithmetic. 

(Ad  Att  XIV.  13  A.) 
Antony  to  Cicero. 

MY  many  engagements  and  your  sudden  departure 
have  prevented  me  from  urging  this  matter  upon  you  in 
person ;  and  I  am  afraid  therefore  that  absence  n>ay 
lessen  my  influence.  But  I  shall  be  rejoiced  if  your 
kindness  comes  up  to  the  very  high  estimate  which  I 
have  always  held  of  your  character.  A  favour  which  I 
begged  from  Caesar  (and  obtained),  was  the  recall  of 
Sextus  Clodius  ;  but  even  then  I  was  resolved  only  to 
avail  myself  of  this  kindness  upon  condition  of  your 
acquiescence;  and  so  I  am  all  the  more  anxious  that  you 
should  give  a  hearty  consent  to  my  carrying  this  out  in 
my  own  name.  But  if  your  mind  is  obdurate  against 
his  un  happiness  and  misfortunes,  I  shall  not  go  against 
you,  although  my  duty  seems  to  point  to  respect  for 
Caesar's  recorded  wish.  But  I  swear  that  if  you  would 
show  kindness,  wisdom,  and  affection  in  your  feelings  to 
me,  you  will  be  placable,  and  will  be  glad  that  a  young 
man  like  Publius  Clodius,  around  whom  the  brightest 
expectations  are  centred,  should  understand  that  you  had 
refused,  although  you  were  able,  to  persecute  his  father's 
friends.  Let  it  be  shown,  I  entreat  you,  that  your 
quarrel  with  his  father  was  based  upon  public  grounds. 
You  should  not  be  hard  on  the  family  ;  it  is  more  honour 
able  and  easier  to  drop  an  enmity  where  public  interests 
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are  involved,  not  personal  exasperations.  In  the  next 
place,  let  me  forthwith  bring  the  lad  up  to  this  opinion,  and 
convince  his  yet  susceptible  mind,  that  enmity  should  not 
be  a  legacy  from  father  to  son.  And  although  I  am  well 
assured  that  your  fortunes  are  secure  from  every  danger, 
all  the  same  I  think  that  you  would  rather  spend  your 
old  age  in  peace  and  honour  than  amid  troublesome  feuds. 
Finally  I  ask  this  kindness  from  you  in  my  own  right, 
for  there  is  nothing  I  have  omitted  in  your  interests. 
But  if  my  entreaty  miscarries,  I  do  not  intend  to  help 
Clodius  on  my  own  authority,  that  you  may  understand 
the  strength  of  your  own  influence  over  me,  and  so  be 
led  into  showing  all  the  more  placability. 

(Ad  Att.  XIV.  13  B.) 
Cicero  to  Marcus  Antoniits. 

THERE  is  only  one  reason  why  I  would  rather  you  had 
urged  in  person  the  request  about  which  you  write  ;  for 
you  could  then  have  seen  my  affection  towards  you  not 
only  in  words,  but,  as  they  say,  in  "  face,  eye,  and 
brow."  That  affection  which  I  have  always  felt  for  you, 
invited  at  first  by  your  devotion  and  afterwards  by  your 
services,  has  been  augmented  in  these  times  by  public 
considerations,  which  recommend  you  so  strongly  that 
no  man  has  a  nearer  place  in  my  heart.  Moreover,  the 
terms  of  your  letter,  not  more  affectionate  than  they  were 
complimentary,  have  had  such  power  over  me  that  I 
seem  to  be  accepting,  and  not  conferring,  a  favour  which 
you  only  ask  for  upon  the  condition  that  (without  my 
consent)  you  would  refuse,  because  he  is  my  enemy, 
to  reinstate  a  connexion  of  your  own,  although  you  could 
do  it  without  any  trouble. 
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What  you  want,  my  dear  Antonius,  I  make  over  to 
you,  not  without  acknowledging  the  generous  and  com 
plimentary  treatment  of  me  shown  in  the  terms  of  your 
letter.  However  the  case  were,  I  should  think  it  right  to 
make  you  this  concession  without  any  reserve ;  but  it 
now  becomes  a  concession  also  to  my  own  kindly  feelings 
and  instinct.  There  never  was  anything  rancorous  about 
me;  nothing  even  austere  or  stern,  beyond  what  was 
dictated  by  public  necessity.  More  than  this,  my 
enmity  against  Clodius  himself  was  never  remarkable, 
and  it  has  always  been  my  fixed  opinion  that  persecution 
should  not  extend  to  the  friends,  least  of  all  to  the 
humbler  friends,  of  an  enemy,  nor  ought  we  in  turn  to  be 
deprived  of  the  same  kind  of  support.  As  for  the  young 
Clodius,  I  think  that  it  is  your  duty  to  form  (in  the  fashion 
you  describe)  such  opinions  in  his  mind  that  he  may 
not  suppose  that  there  is  a  settled  enmity  between  the 
two  families.  My  conflict  arose  with  Publius  Clodius 
through  my  defence  of  the  public  interests  against  his 
assertion  of  his  own.  But  the  state  has  decided  and 
done  away  with  our  dispute  ;  and  if  he  were  alive,  there 
would  no  longer  be  any  quarrel  between  us. 

For  these  reasons,  since  you  only  make  this  request 
upon  the  understanding  that,  however  great  your  power 
is,  you  will  not  exert  it  against  my  wishes,  I  hope  that, 
you  will,  if  you  think  proper,  make  this  my  concession  to 
the  lad  himself  as  well  as  to  you :  not  that  my  years 
need  expect  any  danger  from  his  youth,  or  that  my  posi 
tion  need  fear  hostilities  from  any  quarter,  but  in  the 
hope  that  the  union  between  ourselves  may  be  closer 
than  it  has  been  hitherto;  for  through  these  quarrels 
coming  between  us,  I  could  not  pass  your  doors,  al 
though  your  heart  has  been  quite  open  to  me.  Enough 
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of  this  :  I  will  say  in  conclusion — any  wish  and  any 
interest  in  which  I  may  think  you  to  be  concerned,  I 
will  at  all  times  further  with  my  utmost  zeal  and  without 
hesitation ;  and  of  this  I  would  have  you  well  assured. 

(Ad  Fam.  IX.  14.) 

Cicero  to  Dolabella. 

ALTHOUGH  I  was  contented,  my  dear  Dolabella,  that  the 
glory  should  be  yours,  and  always  got  quite  enough 
delight  and  pleasure  from  it,  I  am  obliged  to  confess 
that  my  joy  is  consummated  by  the  share  in  your 
honours  with  which  I  am  credited  by  public  opinion.  I 
have  not  met  any  one,  many  as  I  meet  every  day  (for, 
besides  the  crowd  of  my  own  intimates  from  the  country 
towns,  there  are  not  a  few  of  the  friends  of  order  who 
come  here  for  their  health's  sake) : — I  have  not  met  any 
one  who  does  not,  after  lauding  you  to  the  skies,  go  on 
to  express  the  strongest  gratitude  to  myself.  They, have 
no  doubt,  they  say,  that  it  is  by  obeying  my  precept 
and  advice  that  you  show  yourself  so  excellent  a  citizen 
and  so  distinguished  a  magistrate.  Though  I  can  reply 
most  truly  that  anything  you  do  comes  from  your  own 
judgment  and  purpose,  and  that  you  stand  in  need  of 
nobody's  advice,  all  the  same,  while  I  do  not  quite 
assent  to  what  they  say  for  fear  of  diminishing  your 
honours,  if  it  should  be  all  thought  due  to  my  advising, 
I  do  not,  on  the  other  hand,  disclaim  it  very  strongly  : 
I  am  indeed  more  greedy  than  is  even  right  after 
glory.  But  after  all,  your  dignity  is  not  inconsistent  with 
what  was  an  honour  to  Agamemnon,  the  king  over 
kings — having  an  old  Nestor  in  consultation  :  and  it 
is  a  grand  thing  for  me  to  hare  a  pupil  of  my  own 
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teaching  bloom  into  full  honours  as  a  young  officer  of 
state.     Indeed,  when  I  went  to  visit  Lucius  Cossar  in  his 
illness    at  Neapolis,   although    he  was  labouring   under 
pain   in  every   part   of  his    body,   before    he   had  well 
greeted  me,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  congratulate  you,  my  dear 
Cicero,  upon  having  such  influence  with  Dolabella  ;  and 
if  I  had  as    much  with  my  nephew  as    you   with    your 
son-in-law,  we  could  make  ourselves  safe  by  this  time. 
However,  I  congratulate  your  Dolabella,  and  I  am  grate 
ful  to  him  :    he  is  really  the  only  holder  of  the  office 
since  your  year  to  whom  we  can  truly  give  the  name  of 
consul."  And  then  he  spoke  at  length  of  your  achievement 
and  the  manner  of  its  performance.     Nothing  could  be 
grander  (he  said),  nothing    could  be  more  splendid  or 
I  useful  to  the  country.     And  this  is  the  single  sentiment 
upon  all  men's  lips.     Now  my   petition   to  you   is  for 
permission  to  enter  (without  any  right)  upon  this  inherit 
ance  of  a  glory  not  my  own,  and  to  be  admitted  into 
some  sort  of  partnership  in  the  honours  of  your  earning. 
Nevertheless,  my  dear  Dolabella  (that  was  only  my  plea 
santry,  you  know),   I  should  have  been  more   glad   to 
empty  into  your  cup  such  poor  honours  as  I  may  have 
i  won  than  to  have  drunk  up  any  drop  of  yours.     While 
!  my  affection  for  you   has   always  kept  up  to  that  very 
j  high  degree  which  you  have  been  yourself  able  to  observe, 
|  it  has  been  so  intensified  by  your  recent  conduct  that  no 
I  example  of  love  has  ever  surpassed  its  fervour.     Take 
j  my  word  for  it,  there  is  nothing  more  beautiful,  nothing 
fairer,  nothing  lovelier  than  bravery.     You  know  that  I 
have  always  loved  Marcus  Brutus  for  his  eminent  talents, 
his  charming  address,  and  his  notable  honesty  and  forti- 
;  tude  ;  yet  that  day's  work  on  the  Ides  made  such  an 
I  addition  to  my  affection  that  I  was  astonished  at  any 
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room  being  left  for  increase  in  what  seemed  to  have 
been  long  ago  quite  consummated.     Was  there  any  one 
who    thought   that    addition    was    possible  to   the   love , 
which    I   entertained   for   you  ?     But  so   great  has  the , 
addition  been  that  my  love  now  seems  to  have  been  the  | 
gradual  and  final  development  of  what  was  a  mere  pre-  \ 
ference.     What  right  then,  have  I   of  urging  you  to  do  ! 
the  biddings  of  your  rank  and  reputation  ?     Shall  I  put 
great  examples  before  you  according  to  the  regular  rule 
of  exhortations?     I    have   no  greater  name    than    your 
own.    You  must  be  your  own  model  and  your  own  rival  : 
since  your  work  has  already  been  so  great,   it  is  more 
than  expected  of  you  not  to  fall  away  from  your  highest 
self.     In  a  case  of  this  sort,    where  encouragement    is 
superfluous,  we  should  resort  to  congratulation.     For  you 
have  had  the  fortune,  which  is,   I  believe,   unique,   of 
making  the  strictest  enforcement  of  justice  not  only  not 
unpopular,  but  even  welcome  and  as  acceptable  to  the 
lowest  as  it  was  to  all  respectable  men.    Had  this  been 
nothing  but  the  result  of  chance,  I  should  congratulate 
you  upon  your  felicity ;  but  it  was  the  outcome  of  a  bold 
spirit  united  to  great  talents  and  prudence.     For  I  have 
read  your  harangue,  and  the  skill  of  it  could  not  be  sur-  ' 
passed.    So  gradually  and  so  cautiously  did  you  feel  your  ! 
way,  now  up  to  and  now  away  from  your  position,  that 
the  bare  facts  were  allowed  on  all  hands  to  prove  the  ' 
urgency  of  your  vigorous  action. 

Thus   you  have    saved  the  city  from   peril  and   the 
state   from  panic,    and  you  have  not  only   done   good 
work  for  the  present,  but  given  an  example  for  the  future. 
After  this  you  must  see  that  the  public  cause  depends  upon  j 
you,  and  that  you  are  bound  not  only  to  protect  but  also  i 
to  honour  the  men  who  started  freedom  upon  her  path,  j 
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More  of  this  when  we  meet — at  an  early  day,  I  hope. 
Now  that  you  are  the  guardian  of  the  constitution  and 
its  upholders,  you  must  grudge  no  pains,  my  dear  Dola- 
bella,  to  the  guardianship  of  your  own  safety. 

(Ad  Att.  XIV.  21.) 
Cicero  to  Atticus. 


From  Pmeoii,     I  VERY  soon  after  I  had  given  the  messenger  of  Cassius 
Maynth,44B.c.   my  jetter  to  vou  UpOn  the   nth,  our  own  man  arrived, 

•  but  (to  my  monstrous  surprise)  without  a  letter  from  you. 
,  |  However,  I  guessed  at  once  that  you  had  been  at  Lanu- 
!  vium.  Eros  lost  no  time  in  conveying  to  me  the  letter 
|  from  Dolabella — it  was  not,  however,  upon  my  business, 
I  for  he  had  not  received  mine  then  ;  but  it  was  an  answer, 
j  and  a  most  excellent  one  (I  must  say)  to  the  letter  of 
;  which  I  had  sent  you  a  copy.  I  had  only  just  sent  the 
j  messenger  of  Cassius  away,  when  who  should  come  in 
but  Balbus  ?  Great  heaven  !  how  easy  it  was  to  see  that 
he  was  afraid  of  peace ;  and  yet  you  know  what  a 
reserved  man  it  is. 

Nevertheless  he  began  upon  the  plans  of  Antonius, 
who,  he  said,  was  canvassing  the  veterans  to  ratify  Caesar's 
acts,  to  swear  that  they  would  force  every  one  to  respect 
their  validity,  and  to  insist  upon  a  monthly  report  upon 
them  from  two  special  commissioners.  Balbus  also  made 
complaint  about  his  own  unpopularity,  and  the  effect 
of  all  his  professions  was  to  show  himself  devoted  to 
Antonius.  Need  I  say  that  there  is  not  a  bit  of  candour 
in  him  ?  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  things  point  to  war ; 
for  although  the  Blow  was  dealt  with  a  manly  spirit,  its 
policy  was  childish.  Who  did  not  see  the  plain  fact  that 
an  heir  had  been  left  to  the  usurper?  What  can  be 
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more  preposterous  than  "  to  fear  the  one,  the  other  not 
to  fear"?     But  even  at  the  present  moment  there  are 
many  incongruities  as  bad  ;  e.g.,  the  estate  of  Pontius  at 
Neapolis  being  in  the  possession  of  the  tyrant-killer's ' 
mother !  I  must  closely  study  my  De  Senectute  that  I 
sent  you,  for  years  are  turning   me   sour.     Everything 
disagrees  with  me,     But  for  myself  life  is  in  the  past. 
Let  younger  men  look  to  it.     You  will,  I  know,  attend  to  i 
my  business  as  you  are  now  doing.     I  am  writing,  or  | 
rather  dictating,  these  lines  at  dinner  with  Vestorius  over 
the  last  course.     The  day  after  to-morrow  I  had  thoughts 
of  being   with    Hirtius,  who   is  indeed  the  last  of  our 
Quintette.     In  this  way  I  intend  to  bring  him  over  to 
the  side  of  order.     But  it  is  all  moonshine.     There  is 
not  a   man  among  them  all  who  is  not  afraid  of  peace.  ! 
Let  us  look  therefore  to  wings  for  our  heels,  for  anything 
is  better  than  war. 

Pray  give  my  kindest  greetings  to  Attica.  I  am  waiting 
for  the  Address  of  Octavius  and  for  any  other  news,  but 
above  all  whether  Dolabella  is  chinking  his  cash,  or 
whether  he  has  dealt  with  my  little  account  by  a  Debtor's 
Relief  Act. 

(Ad  Fam.  XI.  27.) 
Cicero  to  Matius. 

I  HAVE  never  satisfied  myself,  although  our  friend 
Trebatius  is  as  alive  to  duty  as  he  is  attached  to  both 
of  us,  whether  he  has  brought  me  more  annoyance  or 
pleasure.  For  on  the  day  after  the  evening  of  my  arrival 
at  my  Tusculan  home,  he  paid  me  a  morning  visit  although 
he  was  not  quite  restored  to  health ;  and  when  I  re 
proached  him  for  the  imprudence,  he  replied  that  he  had 
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waited  for  nothing  so  wearily  as  for  a  sight  of  me.  Upon 
my  asking  if  there  was  any  news,  he  stated  your  com 
plaint  :  but  before  I  answer  this,  I  shall  bring  a  few 
points  to  your  view. 

So  far  as  memory  recalls  the  past,  I  have  no  older 
friendship  than  with  you ;  but  though  many  others  may 
be  compared  with  its  duration,  not  one  of  them  may  with 
its  intensity.  I  was  drawn  to  you  on  the  day  that  I  made 
your  acquaintance,  and  I  was  clear  that  you  were  drawn 
to  me.  Your  subsequent  prolonged  retirement  from 
Rome,  my  own  ambition,  and  the  divergence  of  our 
careers  did  not  allow  our  sympathies  to  be  cemented  by 
intercourse.  However,  I  learnt  your  feelings  towards  me 
many  years  before  the  civil  war  when  Caesar  was  in  Gaul. 
For  you  succeeded  in  bringing  a  result  about,  which  you 
were  strongly  of  opinion  would  be  valuable  to  me  and 
not  without  value  for  Caesar,  that  he  should  give  me  his 
preference,  respect,  and  a  place  among  his  intimates. 

I  pass  over  the  many  conversations,  letters,  and  mes 
sages  which  our  close  friendship  gave  rise  to  at  this 
period,  for  more  serious  events  followed.  At  the  be 
ginning  of  the  civil  war  (for  example),  when  you  were 
going  to  meet  Caesar  at  Brundusium,  you  paid  a  visit 
to  my  house  at  Formioe.  To  begin  with,  how  great 
was  the  value  of  the  act  itself,  especially  at  a  time  like 
that ! 

In  the  next  place,  do  you  think  that  I  have  forgotten 
your  advice,  your  conversation,  and  your  kindness  ?  And 
in  all  this  I  remember  that  Trebatius  took  his  part.  Nor 
indeed  have  I  forgotten  the  letter  which  you  sent  me 
after  your  meeting  with  Caesar  in  (I  think)  the  country 
about  Trebula.  Then  came  that  period  when  my  regard 
for  opinion,  or  my  obligations,  or  perhaps  mere  chance, 
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forced  me  to  join  Pompeius.  There  was  no  obligation  on 
your  part  nor  any  service  of  love  in  which  you  either 
failed  me  when  I  was  away  or  my  family  who  stayed 
behind  :  there  was  nobody  whom  they  all  declared  so 
sincere  a  friend  to  me  and  mine.  I  came  to  Brundusium, 
and  do  you  think  that  I  have  forgotten  the  speed  with 
which  you  flew  to  me  from  Tarentum  as  soon  as  you 
heard  about  me  ?  or  your  sitting  with  me  and  talking 
and  supporting  a  courage  broken  by  the  fear  of  universal 
ruin  ? 

In  the  course  of  time  I  began  to  live  at  Rome  again, 
and  our  intimacy  became  perfect.  In  all  matters  of  I 
importance  I  regulated  my  behaviour  to  Ccesar  by  your 
advice,  and  in  all  others  by  duty  alone.  Except  Ccesar 
himself,  to  whom  but  me  did  you  grant  the  favour  of 
paying  frequent  visits  and  spending  many  hours  in  the 
most  charming  talks  ?  It  was  then  (don't  you  recollect  ?) 
that  you  urged  me  to  put  my  speculations  into  writing. 
After  Caesar's  return  there  was  no  object  about  which  you 
were  more  anxious  than  to  bring  me  into  the  closest 
relations  with  him,  and  in  this  you  were  successful. 

But  what  is  the  object  of  this  argument  that  I  have 
prolonged  beyond  my  intentions?  I  have  been  surprised 
that  one  who  should  know  it  all  can  have  believed  that 
anything  has  been  done  by  me  that  was  inconsistent 
with  our  friendship.  For  besides  all  the  points  I  have 
enumerated,  which  are  fixed  in  the  full  light  of  public 
testimony,  there  are  many  others  of  a  more  private  nature 
which  I  can  hardly  put  into  words.  Everything  about 
you  is  delightful  to  me — your  humour,  refinement,  and 
taste,  not  less  than  your  loyalty  in  friendship,  your 
judgment,  your  earnestness  and  fortitude. 

As  for  your  supporting  that  law  of  Csesar's,  in  the  first 
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I  place,  I  never  believed  that  you  had  done  so,  and  in  the 
!  next,  if  I  had  believed  it,  I  should  not  have  thought  that 
you  had  acted  without  some  good  reason.  Your  high 
position  brings  all  your  actions  into  public  notice,  and  an 
i  uncharitable  world  sometimes  gives  a  harsher  interpreta 
tion  than  your  conduct  has  warranted.  If  the  scandal 
|  does  not  reach  your  ears,  I  cannot  explain  it :  for  myself, 
whenever  it  comes  to  mine,  I  defend  you  just  as  I  know 
that  you  make  a  point  of  standing  up  for  me  against  my 
detractors.  My  defence  takes  two  forms  :  some  things  I 
deny  flatly,  such  as  the  account  of  this  vote ;  and  others, 
j  such  as  your  management  of  the  Games,  I  maintain  to 
!  be  acts  of  respect  and  affection.  But  so  learned  a  man 
;  as  you  are  cannot  forget,  if  Caesar  was  a  usurper  (and  I 
think  he  was),  that  two  views  may  be  taken  of  your 
,  devotion  (either  the  one  adopted  by  myself),  that  you 
'  deserve  praise  for  your  loyalty  and  affection  in  honouring 
;  a  friend  even  after  his  death,  or  the  other  (which  com 
mends  itself  to  some  people),  that  our  country's  freedom 
;  should  be  put  before  a  friend's  life.  I  wish  that  my 
;  arguments  in  these  disputes  were  reported  to  you.  No- 
I  body  can  insist  more  often  or  more  vigorously  upon  your 
two  great  titles  to  honour:  that  you  threw  all  the  weight 
of  your  influence  against  beginning  a  civil  war,  and  after 
wards  in  victory  exerted  it  upon  the  side  of  mercy ;  nor 
have  I  found  any  one  to  disagree  with  me. 
I  For  these  reasons  I  am  indebted  to  our  friend  Trebatius, 
who  has  given  me  the  occasion  for  writing  this  letter;  but 
if  you  do  not  trust  it  you  will  condemn  me  of  being  devoid 
of  all  loyalty  and  kindness,  which  would  be  a  verdict  most 
!  afflicting  to  me  and  most  unlike  yourself. 
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(Ad  Fam.  XL  28.) 
JMatiits  to  Cicero. 

YOUR  letter  gave  me  great  pleasure  because  it  made  me 
understand  that  you  held  that  opinion  of  me  which  I  had 
hoped  and  wished;  and  although  I  had  no  misgivings 
about  it,  I  placed  so  high  a  value  upon  it  that  I  was 
anxious  that  it  should  not  be  deteriorated.  Conscious 
of  having  done  nothing  which  could  hurt  the  feelings 
of  any  patriot,  I  was  the  less  ready  to  believe  that  a  man 
adorned  with  so  many  accomplishments  had  lent  him 
self  easily  to  idle  inventions,  especially  as  my  affection 
for  you  has  been  and  is  of  such  old  standing  and  strength. 
But  since  I  know  that  your  feelings  answer  to  my  wishes, 
I«will  reply  to  the  charges  which  your  own  good  heart 
and  the  friendship  between  us  have  led  you  very  properly 
to  combat  so  often  upon  my  behalf. 

I  am  quite  awake  to  the  nature  of  the  charges  brought 
against  me  after  Caesar's  death ;  they  make  it  a  crime  in 
me  to  be  grieved  at  the  loss  of  a  friend  and  to  lament 
the  death  of  one  whom  I  loved ;  for  they  declare  that 
country  should  come  before  friends,  just  as  if  they  had 
proved  already  that  the  state  has  been  a  gainer  by  his 
decease.  But  I  will  use  no  evasions,  and  I  frankly  con 
fess  that  I  have  not  reached  that  altitude  of  philosophic 
indifference.  Neither  was  I  one  of  Caesar's  followers  in 
the  civil  quarrels  (at  the  same  time  I  did  not  abandon  a 
friend,  although  his  action  offended  me) ;  nor  did  I  ever 
give  my  approval  to  the  civil  war  or  to  the  excuse  for  a 
quarrel  which  I  was  most  eager  to  stifle  at  its  very  birth. 
At  the  triumph  of  my  friend,  accordingly,  I  was  not 
caught  by  the  baits  of  office  or  of  profit,  while  the 
others,  in  spite  of  having  less  influence  with  him  than  I 
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i  had,   abused  these  prizes  to  extravagance.     More   than 
!  this,  my  fortune  was  diminished  by  that  law  of  Caesar 

I  by  the  relief  of  which  most  of  those  were  enabled  to  stay 
at  Rome  who  are  now  exulting  over  his  death.     I  was 
not  more  anxious  for  my  own  life  than  I  was  for  mercy 

j  to  our  defeated  countrymen.    Can  one,  then,  who  wished 

j  for  the   security  of  all,  help  complaining  at  the  death 

j  of  him  who  granted  the  amnesty?     Can  I  help  it  when 

;  the  men  who  killed  him  were  the  very  men  who  made 

'  him  disliked?     "You  shall  pay  for  it,"  they  say,  "since 

i  you   dare  to    blame  our    act."      What  monstrous   arro- 

j  gance,  that  some  may  boast  over  an  act  which  others 

may  not  even  lament  with  impunity  !      This  much  at 

least  slaves  have  free  right  of :  they  may  feel  their  fears 

and  joys  and  sorrows  at  their  own  and  at  no  master's  will 

— but  even  this  poor  privilege  is  to  be  forced  out  of  our 

i  hands,  or  so  say  the  "friends  of  liberty."     Their  trouble 

|  is   wasted.     No  fear  of  danger  shall   ever  make  me  a 

i  deserter  from  the  cause  of  duty  and  gratitude.     I  have 

:  made  up  my  mind  that  death  with  honour  is  never  to 

i  be   shunned   and  not  seldom  to  be   sought.     But  why 

are  they  bearing  the  grudge  against  me  if  my  only  wish  is 

!  for  them  to  repent  of  their  act  ?     The  fact  is  that  I  wish 

,  the  loss  of  Caesar  to  come  home  to  all  men's   hearts. 

j  But  as  a  loyal  citizen  (they  say)  I  ought  to  desire  for  the 

safety  of  the  constitution.     If  my  past  life  and  future 

prospects  do  not  speak  for  me  and  prove  it,  I  ask  not 

to  convince  them  by  words.     I  implore  you,  therefore, 

j  with  special   earnestness  to  reckon   facts  above  profes- 

i  sions ;  and  if  you  see  that  my  interests  are  at  one  with  the 

;  cause  of  order,  to  trust  me  when  I  say  that  it  is  impossible 

,  for  me   to  have  any  connexion  with  conspirators.     Can 

I 1  now   in   the  afternoon  of  my  life  set   at  naught  the 
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guarantee  which  I  gave  in  my  youth,  though  a  positive 
fault  might  then  be  pardoned?  Can  I  fashion  myself 
anew?  I  will  not :  and  yet  I  shall  not  do  anything  likely 
to  give  offence,  except  only  in  my  lamentation  for  the 
grievous  fate  of  a  dear  friend  and  a  gifted  man.  But  if 
I  had  different  feelings,  I  never  should  disclaim  my  own 
conduct  lest  I  should  be  thought  not  only  wicked  for 
my  crimes  but  weak  and  cowardly  for  my  deceit. 

Why  (they  ask)  did  I  manage  the  festival  of  the  young 
Caesar  in  honour  of  his  uncle's  victory  ?  That  is  a  matter 
of  my  private  obligations,  not  of  the  public  interests ;  it 
was  a  duty  owed  to  a  beloved  friend's  honoured  memory, 
and  a  concession  which  could  not  be  refused  to  the 
nephew's  brilliant  hope  and  undegenerate  merits.  I  am 
further  charged  with  often  going  to  pay  visits  at  the  house 
of  Antonius  the  consul.  You  will  find  that  the  men  who 
disparage  my  patriotism  are  for  ever  going  to  the  same 
place  in  crowds  at  a  time,  to  beg  or  bring  something 
away.  And  what  arrogance  it  is  that  the  very  men  who 
have  robbed  me  of  my  friend  should  seek  to  stop  me  by 
their  slanders  from  picking  my  own  associates,  although 
Caesar  never  made  a  difficulty  about  my  mixing  with 
whomsoever  I  wished,  or  even  (in  some  cases)  with  those 
whom  he  disliked.  But  I  am  not  afraid  that  the  integrity 
of  my  life  will  fail  in  the  end  to  overcome  lying  reports, 
or  even  that  those  who  dislike  me  for  my  constancy  to 
Caesar  would  not  rather  have  my  principles  than  theirs 
adopted  by  their  own  friends. 

If  I  prosper  in  my  hopes,  I  shall  pass  the  rest  of  my 
life  in  retirement  at  Rhodes,  but  if  any  accident  should 
interfere  with  this,  I  shall  remain  at  Rome  as  one  who 
wishes  for  the  triumph  of  order. 

I  am   very   grateful  to  our  friend  Trebatius   for  dis- 
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closing  the  honesty  and  kindness  of  your  feelings 
towards  me  and  for  giving  me  a  better  right  to  honour 
and  respect  one  whose  friendship  has  always  been  wel 
come. 

(Ad  Fam.  XII.  i.) 
Cicero  to  Cassius. 

BELIEVE  me,  Cassius,  I  never  stop  thinking  about  you 
and  our  dear  Brutus — about  the  public  cause,  that  is 
to  say,  since  all  its  hopes  rest  upon  you  and  him 
and  Decimus.  I  feel  myself  that  they  have  been 
strengthened  by  my  own  Dolabella's  splendid  conduct. 
The  mischief  was  rising  and  every  day  gathering  fresh 
volume,  so  that  I  began  to  feel-  small  trust  in  the  city 
and  its  security  :  but  the  trouble  has  been  so  thoroughly 
suppressed  that  from  the  one  Dirtiest  danger  we  may  (I 
think)  consider  ourselves  now  finally  secure.  Much  im 
portant  work  remains — let  us  however  take  the  points  in 
their  order.  So  far  as  we  have  got,  we  do  not  seem  to 
have  been  rid  of  the  usurpation,  but  only  of  the  usurper. 
We  have  killed  the  king,  but  we  observe  all  his  kingly 
will.  Worse  than  that,  measures  which  he  would  not 
execute  if  he  were  alive  we  have  to  approve  as  "  last 
intentions."  Nor  do  I  see  any  end  to  it  all : — publica 
tions  of  grants,  wholesale  exemptions,  squanderings  of 
treasure,  recallings  of  exiles,  and  registrations  of  sham 
decrees,  so  that  we  seem  to  be  rid  of  nothing  except  our 
old  detestation  for  a  vile  being,  and  our  indignation 
under  tyranny,  while  the  country  lies  still  prostrate  amid 
the  troubles  into  which  he  plunged  her.  All  these  are 
knots  for  you  to  disentangle,  nor  must  you  imagine  that 
you  have  done  enough  for  the  Cause.  You  have  indeed 
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done  more  than  I  ever  thought  of  hoping  for ;  but  the 
country  is  not  content  and  she  still  demands  great  things 
of  you  to  match  the  greatness  of  your  souls  and  services. 
She  has  avenged  her  wrongs  by  your  hands  at  the  tyrant's 
death  ;  but  that  is  all.  Which  of  her  rights  and  glories 
has  she  recovered  ?  Look  at  her  submission  to  a  dead 
man  whom  she  could  not  tolerate  in  life  !  look  at  our 
ratifying  the  rough  draughts  of  one  whose  completed 
measures  we  ought  to  have  pulled  down  from  the 
register  !  Such  (it  may  be  said)  were  the  terms  of  our 
resolution.  We  did  pass  one,  it  is  true,  but  only  as  a 
compromise  at  one  of  those  crises  which  are  so  often 
important  factors  in  policy  :  and  our  conciliatory  act  has 
been  grossly  and  ungratefully  abused.  More  of  this 
before  long,  and  of  many  other  things  when  we  meet. 
Meantime  I  would  have  you  lay  it  to  heart  that  I  feel 
the  greatest  solicitude  for  your  honour,  not  only  for 
the  sake  of  that  public  cause  which  has  always  been 
so  dear  to  me,  but  also  from  the  personal  affection 
between  us. 

(Ad  Fam.  XL  3.) 
Brutus  and  Cassius  to  Antonius. 

S.  v.  b.  WE  have  read  your  letter,  which  is  of  a  piece 
with  the  edict — insolent,  threatening,  and  most  improper 
as  coming  from  you  to  us.  You  have  had  no  injury  or 
provocation  from  us,  and  we  did  not  think  that  you  would 
be  surprised  at  praetors  and  men  of  our  own  position 
having  made  a  formal  appeal  to  the  consul.  But  if  you 
take  it  amiss  that  we  have  ventured  so  far,  permit  us  to 
express  our  regret  that  you  do  not  make  so  small  a  con 
cession  to  Brutus  and  Cassius.  When  you  say  that  you 
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have  made  no  complaint  about  men  being  raised  and 
money  requisitioned  or  about  intrigues  with  the  troops  and 
correspondence  abroad,  we  give  you  credit  for  having 
acted  with  the  best  feelings  :  but  at  the  same  time  we  do 
not  admit  a  word  of  the  reports,  and  we  are  surprised 
that,  after  refusing  to  circulate  them,  you  were  unable  so 
far  to  control  your  anger  as  to  refrain  from  reproaching 
us  with  Caesar's  death. 

Again,  think  for  yourself,  how  can  it  be  borne  that 
praetors  should  be  forbidden  to  make  a  formal  resignation 
of  some  part  of  their  privileges  in  the  interests  of  peace 
and  liberty  without  a  consul  threatening  them  with  force. 
But  your  reliance  upon  such  terrorism  is  vain ;  for  it  sorts 
not  with  honour  or  our  own  natures  to  bend  our  spirit 
before  any  peril,  nor  has  Antonius  a  right  to  demand 
submission  from  the  men  who  made  him  free.  If  other 
influences  made  us  wish  to  stir  up  civil  war,  your  letter 
would  not  avail ;  for  the  blusterer  has  no  weight  among 
free  men.  But  you  understand  properly  that  we  can 
be  driven  neither  one  way  nor  the  other,  and  (very 
likely)  the  motive  of  your  hectoring  is  the  hope  of  making 
our  prudence  pass  for  timidity.  Our  own  feeling  is  that 
we  wish  you  to  have  importance  and  honour  under  a 
free  government,  and  we  offer  you  no  defiance,  but  we 
do  not  put  so  high  a  price  upon  your  friendship  as  upon 
our  own  liberties.  Think  twice  and  thrice  what  you 
are  undertaking  and  what  you  have  strength  for,  and 
pray  remember  not  how  long  Caesar  lived  but  how  short 
his  usurpation  was.  We  beseech  the  gods  to  turn  your 
plans  to  your  own  and  your  country's  good  :  and  if  that 
cannot  be,  we  hope  that  they  may  bring  you  no  more 
harm  than  the  country's  salvation  and  honour  demand. 

Aug.  4. 
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(Ad  Att. 

Cicero  to  Atticus. 

I  SET  out  on  Aug.  6th  from  Leucopetra  (for  that  is  where 
I  started  to  cross  from),  but  after  I  had  gone  about  300 
stadia,  a  strong  gale  from  the  south  drove  me  back  again 
into  Leucopetra.  While  I  was  waiting  there  for  a  fair 
wind,  at  a  house  belonging  to  our  friend  Valerius  (so 
that  I  had  a  sociable  and  pleasant  time),  it  happened  that 
a  party  of  distinguished  citizens  of  Rhegium  arrived. 
They  were  quite  fresh  from  Rome,  and  amongst  them 
was  so  recent  a  visitor  of  Brutus  as  only  to  have  left  him 
at  Neapolis.  Their  report  was  that  the  edict  of  Brutus 
and  Cassius  was  out,  and  there  was  to  be  a  full  meeting 
of  the  Senate  on  the  Kalends,  and  that  a  letter  from 
Brutus  and  Cassius  had  been  addressed  to  all  of  consular 
and  prcetorian  rank  urging  their  attendance  :  there  was 
every  hope  of  Antonius  giving  way,  of  a  settlement  of  the 
dispute,  and  of  our  friends  getting  back  :  and  they  added 
that  I  was  wanted  at  Rome,  and  even  murmured  against 
for  being  away.  No  sooner  did  I  hear  this  than  I  cast 
aside  without  hesitation  that  idea  of  departure  with 
which,  I  can  assure  you,  I  was  never  in  love.  Neverthe 
less  on  reading  your  letter  I  was  surprised  that  you  had 
made  such  a  violent  change  of  opinion,  but  I  supposed 
that  you  were  not  acting  without  good  reason  :  all  the 
same,  if  you  were  not  the  adviser  and  promoter  of  my 
departure,  you  certainly  gave  it  your  approval  provided 
only  that  I  was  in  Rome  on  the  Kalends,  the  result  being 
that  I  should  be  away  while  there  seemed  to  be  less  danger 
and  should  come  back  just  into  the  hottest  of  the  fire. 
It  was  not  a  very  prudent  course,  but  I  have  no  right  to 
feel  resentment,  because  (in  the  first  place)  my  conduct 
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was  ruled  by  my  own  judgment,  and  (in  the  next  place) 
if  you  had  been  responsible  for  it,  the  giver  of  advice 
need  not  warrant  anything  beyond  his  own  good  faith. 
One  thing  I  cannot  be  too  much  surprised  at : — your 
having  written  these  words:  "  Desert  your  country  then  : 
it  will  go  nicely  with  your  Beauties  of  Death."  Was  I,  or 
did  you  think  I  was,  deserting  her  ?  You  showed  no  ob 
jection  to  my  conduct,  you  gave  it  your  approval.  The 
rest  was  still  more  crushing:  "  I  wish  you  would  elabo 
rate  for  me  some  brand-new  elucidation  to  prove  that 
you  were  obeying  the  voice  of  duty."  Is  it  even  so, 
Atticus  ?  Does  my  act  require  apology  ?  apology  to  you 
for  what  you  approved  so  emphatically  ?  I  shall  indeed 
draw  out  my  pleadings  as  you  ask,  but  only  for  the  eyes 
of  some  one  of  those  whose  wishes  and  advice  opposed 
my  departure.  Yet,  what  is  the  need  any  longer  of 
your  ';  elucidation  ?  "  It  would  only  have  been  wanted 
had  I  persisted.  Do  you  complain  at  this  point  that  I 
am  inconsistent?  Much  has  been  written  upon  this 
topic,  but  no  philosopher  has  said  that  change  of  plan 
was  inconsistency.  In  the  same  spirit  you  go  on  to  say 
next :  "  If  it  had  been  done  by  our  friend  Phsedrus,  the 
excuse  would  be  ready  ;  but  as  it  is,  what  is  our  answer?  " 
And  so  you  think  that  my  act  was  not  what  1  could 
justify  to  a  Cato?  To  be  sure,  it  was  iniquitous  and 
shameful.  I  can  only  wish  you  had  thought  so  from  the 
first.  You  should  have  been  my  Cato,  as  you  often  are. 
But  quite  the  nastiest  bit  was  at  the  end :  "  Our  friend 
Brutus  says  nothing,"  meaning,  "  He  does  not  presume  to 
give  advice  to  a  man  of  your  age."  I  know  of  no  other 
interpretation  which  I  can  put  on  your  words — and  it  is 
all  true,  I  declare.  For  when  Brutus  heard  of  my  arrival 
at  Velia,  upon  August  lyth,  he  was  with  his  ships  at  the 
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mouth  of  the  Heles,  about  three  miles  on  this  side  of 
Velia ;  but  he  started  at  once  to  meet  me  by  land. 
Great  gods  !  how  he  rejoiced  over  my  return,  or  my 
turning  back  rather  !  how  he  poured  out  what  he  had  kept 
in  silence  !  how  it  made  me  recall  that  sentence  of  yours, 
"Brutus  says  nothing.''  He  expressed  the  greatest 
regret  that  I  had  not  been  at  the  senate's  meeting  upon 
the  Kalends.  He  praised  Piso  to  the  skies.  He  was 
rejoiced  that  I  had  escaped  two  grievous  reproaches  :  the 
one  of  faint-heartedness  and  desertion  of  my  country, 
which  I  knew  that  I  made  myself  liable  to  by  starting  on 
a  journey,  was  commonly  brought  against  me  with  weep 
ing  and  complaints  by  those  whom  I  could  not  get  to 
believe  in  my  quick  return:  the  other  which  Brutus  and 
his  companions  (who  were  not  few)  were  so  glad  at  my 
having  escaped,  was  the  belief  that  I  was  going  away  for 
the  Olympic  games.  At  any  position  of  affairs  that  would 
have  been  scandalous,  but  at  such  a  moment  as  this 
beyond  all  extenuation.  I  do  indeed  owe  surpassing 
gratitude  to  the  south  wind  for  having  turned  me  away 
from  such  disgrace. 

So  far  you  have  the  reasons  for  my  return  which  are  for 
public  use,  and  they  are  quite  sound  and  strong,  but 
none  of  them  is  sounder  than  your  own  suggestion  in 
another  letter  :  "  Make  provision  for  the  full  payment  of 
all  debts,  for  the  fear  of  war  has  caused  a  remarkable 
tightness  in  the  market."  I  read  this  out  in  mid-channel, 
so  that  no  chance  of  making  any  such  provision  occurred 
to  me  except  by  being  on  the  spot  to  defend  my  own 
interests.  But  of  this  no  more  at  present — the  rest  when 
we  meet. 

I  had  a  copy  from  Brutus  of  the  edict  of  Antonius, 
and  of  their  own  reply,  which  was  splendidly  written.  I 
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simply  do  not  see  the  power  or  the  objects  of  these 
edicts,  nor  am  I  coming  back  to  you,  as  Brutus  thought, 
to  join  in  politics.  What  is  there  that  can  be  done?  who 
was  found  to  second  Piso  ?  The  next  day  he  did  not  even 
come  back  himself.  But  there  is  a  saying  that  old  men 
[ike  me  ought  not  to  be  far  away  from  their  graves.  Tell 
me,  I  implore  you,  the  meaning  of  what  I  heard  from 
Brutus.  He  said  that  you  had  written  to  him  of  Pilia 
being  attacked  by  paralysis.  I  was  grievously  shocked, 
though  he  told  me  also  that  you  had  spoken  of  better  hope 
in  your  letter.  I  very  much  wish  it  may  be  true.  Pray 
give  my  kindest  greetings  to  her  and  the  charming  Attica. 
I  am  writing  on  board  ship,  as  we  are  coming  up  to 
my  house  at  Pompeii. 


Am 


19. 


(Ad  Fam.  XII.  2.) 
Cicero  to  Cassius. 

I  AM  delighted  at  your  approval  of  my  motion  and 
speech :  if  we  could  do  more  in  that  way,  it  would  be  an 
easy  matter  to  regain  our  liberties  and  restore  the  consti 
tution.  But  the  desperate  and  abandoned  being,  who  is 
more  villainous  by  far  than  him  of  whom  you  said  that 
"the  greatest  of  villains  had  fallen,"  is  hunting  out  a 
pretext  for  murder,  and  his  only  object  in  accusing  me 
of  being  at  the  bottom  of  Csesar's  death  is  to  rouse  the 
veterans  against  me.  The  danger  of  it  does  not  terrify 
me,  if  it  only  gives  my  reputation  a  share  of  your  act's 
glory.  This  is  why  neither  Piso,  who  began  the  assault 
upon  him  without  finding  a  supporter,  nor  I  myself,  who 
renewed  it  after  an  interval  of  thirty  days,  nor  Publius 
Servilius,  who  followed  my  lead,  can  safely  enter  the 
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senate-house  :    the  ruffian   is  lusting  for  blood,  and  he 
reckoned  that  he  would  start  upon  me  on  September 
1 9th,  and  he  had  come  up  to  time,  after  spending  days  j 
together   at    Metellus'    country-seat    in    studying.       But 
what  sort  of  study  could  it  be  among  all  the  whoring  and 
drinking?     And  so,  as    I  told  you,  nobody  thought  he 
was   making  a  speech,  but  only  bringing  up  his   vomit  i 
according  to  custom. 

As  for  your  writing  therefore  about  the  confidence 
which  you  feel  that  good  might  be  done  by  my  influence 
and  eloquence,  already — considering  our  difficulties — 
somehzs  been  effected.  It  has  been  brought  home  to  the 
people  of  Rome  that  three  men  of  consular  rank  cannot 
enter  the  senate-house  in  safety,  because  they  have  given 
free  expression  to  the  loyalty  of  their  political  sentiments. 
There  is  no  other  help  that  you  need  look  for,  as  your 
relative  is  delighted  with  his  new  connexion;  and  so  he 
has  no  more  interest  in  the  Games,  and  is  fit  to  split 
himself  with  jealousy  at  the  unbounded  applause  given  to 
your  brother.  Another  of  your  relatives  has  been  quieted 
by  some  fresh  "last  wishes"  of  Caesar.  That  is  endurable, 
but  what  cannot  be  borne  is  a  man  thinking  to  have  his 
son  consul  in  the  year  that  belongs  to  you  and  Brutus, 
and  making  it  no  secret  that  this  is  why  he  is  this 
brigand's  very  humble  servant. 

My  friend  Cotta,  overcome  by  what  he  calls  an  irre 
sistible  despair,  does  not  attend  the  senate  regularly ;  the 
bold  and  worthy  Lucius  Caesar  is  kept  away  by  bodily 
infirmities ;  and  Servius  Sulpicius,  who  has  the  greatest 
influence  and  the  soundest  sentiments,  is  not  in  Rome. 
You  will  pardon  me  if  I  do  not  reckon  any  of  the  others 
(except  the  consuls  elect)  worthy  of  the  consular  name. 
These  are  the  leaders  of  state  policy :  it  would  be  a 
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From  Rome, 
uctober,  44  B.C. 


meagre  list  for  good  times,  so  what  do  you  think  of  it  for 
these  calamitous  days  ?  All  hope  therefore  rests  upon 
you  and  Brutus  ;  but  that  is  vain  if  your  only  object  in 
being  away  is  that  you  may  be  in  a  place  of  safety. 
But  if  you  have  some  design  worthy  of  your  own  glory, 
may  I  live  to  see  it  at  work ;  but  if  that  is  not  to  be, 
none  the  less  shall  our  country  receive  her  own  again 
from  your  hands.  For  myself,  I  do  not  and  will  not 
fail  those  who  are  dear  to  you,  and  whether  they  consult 
me  or  not,  I  can  still  warrant  my  love  and  loyalty  to 
yourself.  Farewell. 

(Ad  Fam.  XII.  23.) 

Cicero  to  Cornificius. 

I 

1 1  HAVE  heard  from  Trebatius  all  about  your  tenure  of 
authority,  and  the  position  of  your  province.  We  get 
the  same  intolerable  tale  from  every  corner  of  the  earth. 
But  in  the  treatment  you  have  received  the  pains  of 
sufferance  are  intensified  by  your  conspicuous  eminence. 
Nor  can  we  think  that  the  self-command,  which  is  the 
outcome  of  your  moral  and  mental  grandeur,  destroys  the 
right  of  vengeance,  although  it  takes  away  the  reasons  for 
regret.  But  another  time  for  this. 

I  feel  certain  that  you  receive  the  Records  of  Public 
Transactions  ;  if  I  did  not  think  so,  I  would  myself  write 
an  account — especially  of  the  attempt  by  Caesar  Octavia- 
nus.  Most  folks  think  it  was  a  fabrication  of  Antonius  to 
justify  an  onslaught  upon  the  young  man's  property;  but 
shrewd  persons  and  friends  of  order  accept  it  and  applaud 
it  as  a  fact.  There  is  much  hope  in  him,  let  me  tell  you ; 
there  is  nothing  which  men  do  not  think  he  would  do  for 
honour  and  glory.  It  is  clear,  however,  to  Antoniu*  our 
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well-beloved,  that  he  is  held  in  such  deep  detestation  that  j 
he  cannot  venture  to  bring  the  case  on  for  trial,  although  i 
he  caught  his  executioners  in  his  own  house.    He  started 
upon  Oct.  9  for  Brundisium  to  meet  the  four  legions  from 
Macedonia,  which  he  proposed  to  himself  to  win  over  by 
corruption,  bring  up  to  Rome,  and  mount  upon  our  backs. 

I  have  given  you  the  outline  of  the  government  at ' 
Rome,  if  you  can  call  it  government  in  what  is  no  better  | 
than  soldiers'  barracks.  And  amid  it  all  I  very  often  ; 
regret  your  misfortune  in  being  so  young  that  you  have  i 
not  been  able  to  know  the  relish  of  a  sound  and  safe  \ 
government.  Hitherto,  indeed,  we  have  enjoyed  the  one  | 
privilege  of  hope,  but  even  that  has  now  been  taken  | 
away.  How  can  there  be  hope  when  Antonius  has  dared  ! 
to  say  in  public,  "  Cannutius  wants  to  find  room  for  j 
himself  among  those  whom  my  own  safety  can  make  no  i 
room  for  in  the  state  "  ?  My  own  endurance  under  these  j 
and  all  the  other  misfortunes  of  humanity  makes  me  owe  I 
vast  gratitude  to  the  philosophy  which  not  only  takes  ' 
me  out  of  my  anxiety,  but  gives  me  weapons  to  meet  all  ; 
the  onslaughts  of  Fortune  ;  and  I  would  advise  you  to  do  | 
like  me,  and  to  think  that  without  sin  there  is  nothing  i 
bad.  But  you  know  all  this  better  than  I  do. 

Although  I  had  always  had  a  high  opinion  of  Tratorius,  I 
I  have  found  in  your  business  especial  proof  of  his  loyalty, 
energy,  and  shrewdness.     Pray  take  good  care  of  your  •. 
health  ;  there  is  no  way  you  can  better  please  me. 


(Ad  Fam.  XI.  4.) 
Decimus  Brutus  to  Cicero. 

IF  I  felt  doubt  about  your  feelings  towards  me,  I  should 
entreat  you  at  great  length  to  be  watchful  for  my  honour; 
but  the  fact  certainly  is  what  I  have  convinced  myself  \ 
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From  Puteoli, 
early  in  Novem 
ber,  44  n.C'. 


of,  that  you  have  my  interests  at  heart.  I  marched  my 
troops  up  to  the  Alpine  tribes,  not  so  much  that  I  was 
aiming  at  military  honours  as  desirous  of  gratifying  my 
men  and  of  fortifying  their  resolution  for  the  support  of 
our  cause.  In  this  I  think  that  I  have  succeeded,  for  they 
have  tested  my  generosity  as  well  as  my  courage.  Having 
made  war  against  the  most  warlike  people  in  the  world, 
having  captured  many  villages,  and  desolated  great  tracts 
of  country,  it  was  not  without  reason  that  I  sent  my  letter 
to  the  senate.  Give  us  the  help  of  your  support :  by  so 
doing  you  will  contribute  no  small  share  of  service  to  the 
public  interests. 

(Ad  Att.  XVI.  8.) 
Cicero  to  Atticus. 

As  soon  as  I  know  myself,  I  will  let  you  know  the  day  of 
my  arrival.  I  must  wait  for  the  luggage  which  is  on  the 
road  from  Anagnia,  and  I  have  sickness  among  my  people. 
A  letter  came  on  the  evening  of  the  ist  from  Octavianus  : 
his  plans  are  bold.  He  has  brought  the  veterans  who  are 
at  Casilinum  and  Calatia  over  to  his  own  views  ;  nor  is 
that  wonderful,  as  he  gives  them  500  denarii  a  head. 
He  thinks  of  going  through  all  the  other  garrisoned  towns. 
Obviously  he  is  facing  the  prospect  of  open  hostilities  to 
be  carried  on  against  Antonius  under  his  own  command  ; 
and  so  I  see  that  before  many  days  we  shall  be  all  in 
arms.  But  whom  are  we  to  follow  ?  Consider  his  name, 
consider  his  youth  !  The  first  thing  is  that  he  demands  a 
secret  interview  with  me  either  at  Capua  or  somewhere 
near.  It  is  quite  childish  if  he  thinks  that  secrecy  is 
possible  ;  and  I  have  explained  by  letter  that  there  is  no 
need  or  possibility  of  it.  He  sent  me  an  intimate  of  his 
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own,  one  Caecina  from  Volaterrae,  who   brought  me  this 
information  : — Antonius  was  advancing  upon  Rome  with 
the  Alauda  legion,  requisitioning  money  from  the  country 
towns,   and  marching  in  full  war  trim.     He  asked  my 
opinion  whether   he   should   start   for  Rome   with  3000 
of  the  veterans,  hold  Capua,  and  cut  off  Antonius  as  he 
came  up,  or  go  out  to  meet  the  three  Macedonian  legions 
.  now  travelling  by  the  road  along  the  Adriatic  coast,  which 
he  trusts  are  on  his  side.  They  would  not  (so  Crecina  says) 
accept  a  present  from  Antonius,  abused  him  roundly,  and 
went  oft'  in  the  middle  of  his   harangue.      To  put   it 
shortly,  Octavianus  claims  to  be  our  leader,  and  he  thinks 
that  is  is   our  duty  not  to  fail  him.     I   have  indeed  in 
duced  him  to  make  his  way  to  Rome;  for  I  think  that  he 
will  win  over  not  only  the  mob  of  the   streets,  but  the 
friends  of  order  also  if  he  can  create  confidence.    Ah  ! 
Brutus,  where  are  you  ?     What  a  chance  you  are   letting 
go  by  !     I  never  prophesied  exactly   this,  but   I  calcu 
lated   upon  something  very  like  it.     Now  is  the  time, 
Atticus,  when  I  look  for  your  advice.     Am  I  to  come  to 
Rome,  or  stay  where  I  am,  or  flee  to  Arpinum — where 
(if  nowhere  else)  I  should  get  sanctuary  ?      To    Rome 
it  must  be,  lest  I  should  be  missed  if  it  ever  appears 
that  a  point  has  been  scored.     Resolve  me  the  riddle  :  I 
have  never  been  so  much  at  loss. 

(Ad  Att.  XVI.  n.) 
Cicero  to  Atticus. 

I  HAVE  received  two  letters  from  you  to-day,  one  dated 
the  ist,  the  other  on  the  day  before.  Let  me  go  to  the 
former  first. 

I  am  rejoiced  that  you  approve  of  my  work.    You  have 
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picked  out  the  very  gems  of  it,  and  they  seem  to  have 
gained  fresh  lustre  from  your  verdict,  for  I  was  in  dread 
of  your  red  scratches.  What  you  say  about  Sicca  is  right, 
but  it  was  not  easy  to  keep  off  from  the  woman.  I 
shall  use  a  light  hand,  therefore,  and  say  nothing  in 
jurious  either  of  Sicca  or  Septimius ;  only  just  enough 
for  our  children's  children  to  understand,  without  any 
Lucilian  obfuscation,  that  he  had  a  family  by  a  freed- 
man's  daughter.  I  only  wish  that  I  might  see  the  day 
when  that  speech  has  such  a  free  circulation  as  to  find  its 
way  even  into  Sicca's  house.  But  you  say  that  for  that 
kind  of  freedom  we  want  the  good  times  gone  by  when 
there  was  the  Triple  Alliance.  Upon  my  life,  it  is  a  good 
joke  of  yours. 

However,  you  will  read  it  to  Sextus  Peducseus  and  write 
me  out  his  verdict.  His  is  worth  ten  thousand  others. 
You  will  take  care  not  to  b3  caught  by  Calenus  and  the 
Bald-Head.  As  for  your  being  afraid  of  boring  me,  who 
could  do  it  less  ?  I  think  about  your  letters  what  Aris 
tophanes  said  of  the  lines  of  Archilochus,  that  the  longest 
is  the  best ;  and  for  your  criticism,  although  you  found 
fault,  I  should  not  only  submit  to  it  quietly,  but  should  be 
quite  rejoiced,  since  the  shrewdness  of  your  fault-finding 
is  tempered  with  charity.  I  shall  be  glad  therefore  to 
amend  what  you  have  remarked  upon.  "  The  succession 
to  the  estate  of  Rubrius  "  is  better  than  "  the  succession 
to  Scipio,"  and  I  will  blow  the  froth  off  Dolabella's 
glorification.  Yet  I  think  it  was  a  pretty  bit  of  irony  in 
that  passage  since  I  had  made  him  "fight  against  his 
countrymen  thrice."  Again,  I  like  your  correction,  "  It 
is  shame  he  should  live,"  better  than  "  what  shame  is 
greater  ?  "  I  am  well  pleased  that  you  approve  of  Varro's 
Illuminations,  but  I  have  ret  get  that  Heracleidean 
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work  of  his.  Your  encouraging  me  to  write  is  kind, 
but  I  can  assure  you  that  I  am  doing  nothing  else. 
Your  cold  is  a  trouble  to  me ;  I  beg  you  to  give  it  your 
usual  attention.  I  am  rejoiced  that  you  have  found 
some  use  in  "  O  Tite"  The  Anagnians  are  Mustela  the 
centurion  and  the  sot  Laco.  I  will  finish  off  the  book 
you  ask  for  and  send  it  to  you. 

Now  for  the  second  letter.  I  have  compressed  the 
discussion  of  Duty,  so  far  as  Pansetius  went,  within  two 
books.  He  had  made  three ;  but  after  starting  with 
this  division,  and  laying  down  that  there  were  three 
heads  of  Morality — first,  "  Is  an  act  honourable  or 
base?"  secondly,  "Is  it  expedient  or  inexpedient?" 
and  thirdly,  "  How  ought  we  to  decide  when  the  two 
principles  seem  to  conflict  ? "  as,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  Regulus,  it  was  honourable  to  return  but  expe- ; 
dient  to  remain — he  has  treated  the  first  two  heads ; 
splendidly,  and  makes  a  promise  to  go  on  with  the  j 
third,  but  he  has  put  nothing  into  writing.  Posidonius  ! 
has  followed  up  this  subject ;  I  have  sent  for  his  work, 
as  well  as  asked  Athenodorus  Calvus  to  send  me  a 
syllabus,  which  I  am  now  waiting  for  :  I  wish  that  you 
would  urge  and  implore  him  to  lose  no  time.  It  is  here 
that  he  discusses  questions  of  casuistry.  As  for  your 
question  about  the  title,  I  have  no  doubt  that  KaOfiKov  is 
rendered  by  ojficium  (unless  you  have  a  better  sugges 
tion),  but  the  complete  title  is  De  Ojfidis.  As  a  family 
man  I  thought  it  was  appropriate  to  address  the  treatise 
to  my  son  Cicero.  How  acute  you  were  about  the 
Myrtilus  affair !  How  well  you  always  hit  them  off!  To 
accuse  Decimus  Brutus  ?  May  the  gods  be  even  with 
them.  I  did  not,  as  I  had  written,  get  myself  away  into 
my  house  at  Pompeii,  first  because  of  the  weather,  which 
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was  foul  beyond  everything,  and  in  the  next  place  there 
were,  letters  every  day  from  Octavianus,  begging  me  to 
manage  the  business,  come  to  Capua,  and  save  the 
country  once  again,  or  at  all  events  to  return  to  Rome 
at  once.  "Ashamed  to  refuse  yet  fearing  to  accept" 
would  express  my  feelings.  But  his  action  has  been  and 
is  most  energetic.  He  will  bring  a  great  force  with  him 
to  Rome,  but  he  is  no  better  than  a  boy ;  he  thinks  that 
the  senate  can  be  convened  in  no  time.  Who  will  come, 
or  who  will  offend  Antonius  at  such  an  anxious  time? 
Perhaps  he  will  be  able  to  protect  them  on  the  first  of 
January,  or  perhaps  the  battle  will  then  be  over.  The 
country  towns  are  wonderfully  strong  for  the  boy ;  for  in 
making  his  way  to  Samnium  he  came  to  Cales,  and 
stopt  at  Teanum.  Could  you  believe  it?  he  found  an 
astonishing  procession  and  address  to  welcome  him. 
This  makes  me  come  to  Rome  more  quickly  than  I  had 
intended.  I  will  write  to  you  as  soon  as  I  have  settled 
the  day. 

Although  I  had  not  seen  the  terms  of  the  bargain  (as 
Eros  had  not  yet  come),  I  should  like  you  nevertheless 
to  settle  the  matter  on  the  i2th.  I  shall  be  able  to  send 
letters  better  to  Catina,  Tauromenium,  and  Syracuse  if 
the  agent  Valerius  will  send  me  the  names  of  the  most 
influential  men,  for  they  vary  as  time  goes  on,  and  my 
own  intimates  are  (for  a  great  part)  dead.  I  have,  how 
ever,  written  some  official  letters,  which  Valerius  can  use 
if  he  likes,  or  he  can  send  me  the  lists  of  names.  Brutus 
talked  to  me  about  the  holidays  settled  by  Lepidus,  and 
sent  a  list  of  them  up  to  the  3oth.  I  shall  look  out  for 
a  letter  from  you,  and  I  count  upon  hearing  about  the 
little  matter  with  Torquatus.  I  have  sent  you  a  letter 
i  of  Quintus,  that  you  may  understand  how  great  his 
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affection  is  for  the  lad,  whom  he  is  sorry  that  you  have 
so  little  for.  Please  pay  a  kiss  to  Attica  in  my  name,  as 
she  has  a  merry  heart — which  is  what  I  like  in  children. 


(Ad  Fam.  XL  5.) 
Cicero  to  Deciinus  Brutus. 

ALTHOUGH  our  friend  Lupus  had  come  from  you  and 
was  making  some  days'  stay  at  Rome,  I  was  away  at 
places  where  I  thought  that  I  was  in  greatest  safety  : 
in  consequence  of  which  he  had  to  go  back  without  a 
letter  from  me,  although  he  had  arranged  for  yours  being 
delivered  into  my  hands.  But  on  the  Qth  of  December 
I  came  to  Rome  and  made  it  my  chief  business  to  visit 
Pansa  at  once,  who  told  me  that  about  you  which  I  was 
most  hoping  for.  It  shows  me  that  you  stand  in  no  need 
of  encouragement,  since  you  required  none  before,  when 
you  carried  out  what  is  the  greatest  enterprise  within  the 
memory  of  man.  Still  I  think  that  I  ought  to  put  it  to 
you  in  a  few  words  that  the  people  of  Rome  looks  to  you 
for  everything,  and  places  in  you  all  its  hope  of  one  day 
getting  liberty  back.  If,  as  I  am  quite  sure,  you  recollect 
night  and  day  what  you  did  in  the  past,  certainly  you 
will  not  forget  what  is  yet  to  be  done.  For  should  your 
province  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  man,  whose  very  good 
friend  I  confess  that  I  always  was,  before  it  became  plain 
that  he  relished  the  quite  open  war  which  he  was  making 
against  his  country,  I  see  no  hope  of  salvation  left.  There 
fore  to  the  prayers  of  the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  I 
join  my  own,  that  you  will  liberate  the  country  once  for 
all  from  tyranny  and  usurpation  and  make  your  ending 
like  unto  the  beginning.  Your  task  it  is  and  your  part : 
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your  country — the  whole  world — expects  it  and  demands 
it  of  you. 

But  as  you  stand  in  no  need  of  encouragement,  I  will 
not  deal  in  it  at  more  length.  I  will  take  care — that  is 
my  duty- — to  guarantee  you  all  service  and  sympathy,  all 
diligence  and  thought  of  mine,  which  can  help  your 
honour  and  glory.  I  would  have  you  therefore  lay  it  to 
heart  that  for  the  sake  of  the  state,  which  is  dearer  to  me 
than  my  own  life,  and  also  for  my  affection  to  yourself 
and  my  wish  for  the  exaltation  of  your  name,  I  shall 
never  be  found  to  fail  your  noble  policy,  your  advance 
ment,  and  your  honour. 

(Ad  Fam.  XII.  22.) 
Cicero  to  Qitintus  Cornifitius. 

WE  are  fighting  with  the  vilest  ruffian  in  the  world,  my 
reverend  colleague  Antonius,  but  the  match  is  not  fair — 
words  against  weapons.  He  turns  his  ratings  even  against 
you,  but  not  with  impunity,  for  he  will  find  out  whom 
he  has  challenged.  But  I  suppose  that  others  write  you 
accounts  of  what  has  past :  it  is  the  future  you  should  learn 
from  me,  and  indeed  that  is  not  hard  to  divine.  There 
is  prostration  on  all  sides,  no  leader  for  the  patriots,  and 
our  tyrant-killers  far  away.  Pansa  is  as  sound  in  senti 
ment  as  he  is  bold  in  word:  Hirtius  is  slow  in  mending 
of  his  illness.  What  we  shall  come  to,  I  simply  do  not 
know :  there  is  just  the  one  hope  that  the  people  of 
Rome  will  one  day  vindicate  its  ancient  character.  I 
at  any  rate  will  not  fail  the  state  :  and  I  shall  bear,  with 
a  stout  heart,  any  misfortune  which  may  befall  me  with 
out  fault  of  mine.  This  you  may  count  on  to  the  extent 
of  my  power : — I  will  protect  your  honour  and  position. 
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Upon  December  2oth  a  good  meeting  of  the  senate 
approved  my  proposals  upon  important  and  essential 
measures  and  (in  especial)  the  provision  that  provinces 
should  be  retained  by  the  officers  then  holding  them  and 
not  be  surrendered  to  any  successor  not  appointed  by 
a  resolution  of  the  senate.  I  made  this  proposal  not 
only  in  the  public  interest,  but  (upon  my  word)  mainly 
from  the  desire  to  maintain  your  position.  Therefore  I 
implore  you  by  our  friendship,  I  exhort  you  in  the  name 
of  the  state,  permit  no  man  to  assume  any  kind  of 
authority  in  your  province,  and  be  ruled  in  all  things 
by  the  unsurpassable  grandeur  of  your  own  position.  I 
will  speak  candidly,  as  the  close  connexion  between  us 
requires  :  had  you  been  guided  by  my  letter  in  the  case 
of  Sempronius,  you  would  have  won  great  praise  from 
everybody.  That  however  is  a  by-gone  and  a  small  matter, 
this  is  important : — take  care  to  keep  your  province 
within  the  power  of  the  state.  I  should  have  written 
more  if  your  messengers  were  not  in  a  hurry.  I  should 
like  you  therefore  to  make  my  excuses  to  our  friend 
Chserippus. 

(Ad  Fam.  XL  8.) 
Cicero  to  Dcciinus  Brutus. 

YOUR  wife  Polla  sent  to  me  to  give  her  anything  I 
pleased  in  the  shape  of  a  letter  just  when  I  did  not  know 
what  to  write  about.  Everything  is  in  suspense  as  we 
are  waiting  for  the  envoys  and  there  are  no  tidings  yet 
about  what  they  have  accomplished.  This  much,  how 
ever,  I  thought  that  I  ought  to  write.  In  the  first  place, 
the  senate  and  people  of  Rome  feel  anxious  interest  in 
you  quite  as  much  for  the  sake  of  your  honour  as  their 
own  safety  :  there  is  a  wonderful  devotion  to  your  name 
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and  a  singular  affection  for  your  person  among  all  classes 
of  citizens :  they  feel  much  hope  and  confidence  that  you 
will  now  rid  the  country  of  usurpation  even  as  you  rid 
it  before  of  the  usurper.  Troops  are  being  levied  at 
Rome  and  over  all  Italy,  if  you  can  call  it  levying  where 
every  man  is  a  volunteer ;  such  is  the  enthusiasm  inspired 
in  men's  hearts  by  the  yearning  after  liberty  and  the 
loathing  for  long  years  of  servitude.  We  ought  to  be 
looking  out  for  letters  from  you  upon  the  other  matters 
—what  you  are  doing,  and  what  about  our  friend  Hirtius, 
and  my  own  Coesar,  who  will  both,  I  hope,  ere  long  be 
joined  with  yourself  in  the  partnership  of  victory.  It 
only  remains  for  me  to  say  of  myself  what  I  hope  (and 
prefer)  that  you  learn  from  the  letters  of  your  friends, 
that  I  do  not  and  will  not  fail  in  any  way  the  advance 
ment  of  your  honour. 

(Ad  Fam.  XII.  4.) 
Cicero  to  Cains  Cassius. 

WOULD  that  you  had  asked  me  to  your  entertainment  in 
the  Ides  of  March  !  There  would  have  been  no  leavings. 
The  bit  you  left  is  plaguing  me  yet,  and  plaguing  me 
more  than  any  one.  Still  we  have  grand  consuls,  but  the 
consulars  are  trumpery :  there  is  courage  in  the  senate, 
but  the  best  of  it  sits  on  the  lowest  benches.  In  the 
people  of  Rome  and  in  all  Italy  there  could  not  be  more 
courage  or  loyalty  :  nor  more  infamy  and  wickedness 
than  in  the  embassy  of  Philippus  and  Piso.  Although 
they  had  been  sent  to  impose  definite  conditions,  never 
theless,  upon  his  failing  to  submit  to  one  of  them,  they 
took  upon  themselves  to  carry  insufferable  demands  back 
from  him  to  us  : — and  the  result  is  that  men  are  rallying 
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around  me,  and  the  conduct  of  a  statesman  has  won 
me  the  favour  of  a  mob  !  I  am  in  the  dark  about  you, 
what  are  you  doing  or  intending,  or  even  where  you  are. 
Rumour  has  it  that  you  have  gone  to  Syria,  but  there 
is  nobody  to  vouch  for  it.  The  reports  about  Brutus 
I  think  more  trustworthy,  since  he  is  not  so  far  away. 
Dolabella  came  in  for  stiff  criticism  from  the  wags  for 
having  been  so  quick  to  supersede  you  before  you  had 
well  had  your  thirty  days  in  Syria  :  it  was  clear  (they 
said)  that  he  ought  not  to  have  been  allowed  inside  the 
province.  The  highest  praise  is  given  both  to  Brutus 
and  yourself,  since  you  are  thought  to  have  exceeded 
expectation  in  getting  an  army  together.  I  would  write 
more  if  I  understood  the  case  and  its  bearings  :  what  I 
am  writing  at  present  is  taken  from  common  notions  and 
talk.  I  am  looking  out  eagerly  for  your  letter.  Farewell. 

(Ad  Fam.  X.  28.) 
Cicero  to  Cains  Trebonius. 

How  I  wish  that  you  had  asked  me  to  your  splendid  en 
tertainment  on  the  Ides  of  March.  We  should  not  have 
any  of  the  bits  left :  as  it  is,  they  are  giving  me  so  much 
trouble  that  your  heavenly  beneficence  to  the  state  leaves 
some  reason  for  grumbling  behind  it.  It  is  wTong  in  me, 
but  there  are  times  when  I  bear  you  a  grudge  for  having 
taken  him,  in  spite  of  all  your  patriotism,  out  of  the  way, 
and  for  letting  your  kindness  result  in  the  survival  of  this 
pest.  Indeed  you  have  given  to  me  alone  more  trouble 
than  to  all  the  rest  without  me.  So  soon  as  ever  the 
senate  could  meet  in  freedom  after  his  shameful  depar 
ture,  I  regained  the  natural  spirit  which  you  and  the 
gallant  old  Roman  your  father  have  so  often  belauded 
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and  blest.  For  upon  the  convocation  of  the  senate  by 
the  tribunes  of  the  plebs  on  December  20th,  although 
another  question  had  been  brought  before  the  meeting, 
my  speech  covered  the  whole  position  of  the  state,  and 
was  delivered  with  intense  vigour,  so  that  more  by  force 
of  energy  than  genius  I  restored  an  enfeebled  and  weary 
senate  to  its  ancient  spirit  and  traditions.  The  events  of 
that  day,  together  with  my  own  vigour  and  exertion,  for 
the  first  time  gave  the  people  of  Rome  a  hope  of  getting 
liberty  back :  and  from  that  day  forth  I  have  not  allowed 
myself  a  moment  of  respite  either  from  thinking  or  acting 
in  the  cause  of  the  state.  If  I  did  not  think  that  you 
had  full  reports  of  affairs  and  transactions  at  Rome,  I 
would  write  them  to  you  fully,  although  I  am  blocked 
with  business  of  great  importance.  But  you  will  learn 
the  news  from  others :  and  I  shall  give  you  only  a  short 
summary.  There  is  courage  in  the  senate,  timidity  in 
some  consulars  and  malignity  in  others  :  Servius  Sulpicius 
was  a  severe  loss.  The  sentiments  of  Lucius  Ccesar  are 
sound,  but  his  connexion  with  Antonius  takes  the  heart 
out  of  his  proposals.  The  consuls  are  admirable.  Deci- 
mus  Brutus  is  splendid ;  and  Caesar  is  a  fine  lad  from 
whom  I  hope  great  things  in  the  future. 

Of  one  thing  you  may  be  sure  : — had  he  not  been  so 
quick  to  enlist  the  veterans,  and  had  not  the  two  legions 
from  the  army  of  Antonius  put  themselves  under  his 
command,  and  had  not  Antonius  been  confronted  by 
this  danger,  there  is  no  kind  of  wickedness  and  no  form 
of  cruelty  which  Antonius  would  have  forgotten.  I  ex 
pect  that  this  is  no  news  to  you,  but  I  wish  to  give  you 
fuller  confirmation.  I  will  write  at  greater  length  if  I 
get  more  leisure. 
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(Ad  Fam.  XII.  5.) 
Cicero  to  Caius  Cassius. 

I  SUPPOSE  it  is  the  weather  which  has  prevented  us 
hitherto  from  having  any  certainty  about  you — what  you 
are  doing  or  even  where  you  are.  What  everybody  says 
is  that  you  are  inside  Syria  and  in  command  of  an  army, 
but  that,  I  suppose,  is  only  what  everybody  wishes.  Still 
it  gets  the  readier  acceptance  because  it  seems  so  likely. 
Our  friend  Brutus  has  indeed  won  remarkable  fame  :  his 
success  has  been  so  ample  and  at  the  same  time  so  un 
expected  that  our  delight  at  the  results  themselves  is 
enhanced  by  the  suddenness  of  their  achievement.  But  if 
you  are  in  possession  of  the  advantages  which  we  credit 
you  with,  the  cause  of  order  stands  upon  strong  ground. 
We  shall  have  a  line  right  up  to  Egypt  drawn  from  the 
nearest  point  on  the  Greek  coast,  and  secured  by  the 
authority  and  troops  of  officers  of  unquestioned  loyalty. 
Yet,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  it  has  come  to  this — the  crisis 
of  the  whole  war  lies  with  Decimus  Brutus.  If,  as  we  hope, 
he  could  only  break  out  of  Mutina,  it  looks  as  if  the  war 
would  be  at  an  end.  The  blockading  force  must  begin  to 
be  small  by  this  time,  since  Antonius  has  a  strong  detach 
ment  holding  Bononia.  Again,  there  is  our  friend  Hirtius 
at  Claterna  and  Caesar  at  Forum  Cornelium,  and  both  of 
them  have  loyal  armies,  and  Pansa  is  massing  a  strong 
force  at  Rome  by  a  general  Italian  levy.  But  up  to  this 
time  the  weather  has  deferred  operations.  Hirtius  appears 
unwilling  to  take  any  step  without  full  deliberation ',  as  he 
explains  to  me  by  constant  letters.  With  the  exceptions 
of  Bononia,  Regium  Lepidi,  and  Parma,  we  can  reckon 
on  perfect  loyalty  from  the  whole  of  Gaul,  and  your 
clients  across  the  Padus  show  marvellous  devotion  to  the 
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Cause.  There  is  complete  loyalty  throughout  the  senate 
except  among  the  consulars,  of  whom  Lucius  Caesar  alone 
is  as  honest  as  he  is  loyal.  We  have  lost  much  strength 
by  the  death  of  Servius  Sulpicius.  All  the  others  are 
either  slack  or  malignant :  not  a  few  are  jealous  of  the 
glory  of  the  men  whom  they  see  being  brought  to  the 
front  by  services  of  state.  But  in  the  people  of  Rome 
and  in  all  Italy  there  is  an  enthusiasm  of  sympathy. 
This  is  about  all  that  I  want  you  to  understand  :  and  I 
conclude  with  the  hope  that  the  sun  of  your  valour  may 
blaze  forth  from  its  place  in  the  East.  Farewell. 


(Ad  Fam.  X.  31.) 
Cains  Asinius  Pollio  to  Cicero. 

You  ought  not  to  think  it  strange  at  all  that  you  have  had 
no  letters  from  me  upon  public  affairs  ever  since  the  hos 
tilities  began  :  for  although  our  messengers  have  always 
found  obstacles  at  the  pass  of  Castulo,  and  although 
its  awkwardness  has  been  increased  by  the  growth  of 
brigandage,  it  has  not  been  the  cause  of  anything  like  so 
much  delay  as  the  scouts  posted  on  both  sides,  who  search 
the  messengers  and  detain  them.  Therefore  I  should  be 
in  perfect  ignorance  of  events  at  Rome,  had  not  a  letter 
come  by  water  :  now  that  I  have  got  the  chance,  however, 
since  navigation  has  been  re-opened,  I  shall  write  to  you 
with  great  eagerness  and  upon  every  opportunity.  There 
is  not  any  danger  of  my  being  affected  by  the  arguments 
of  a  man  so  vile  that  he  has  not,  although  the  sight  of 
him  is  universally  odious,  earned  anything  like  the  loath 
ing  which  he  deserves.  I  detest  him  so  thoroughly,  that 
anything  in  which  he  had  a  part  would  seem  disgusting 
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to  me.  Moreover  my  own  instincts  and  pursuits  lead  me 
to  an  earnest  love  of  peace  and  liberty.  I  have  often 
therefore  lamented  the  first  beginning  of  the  civil  war. 
But  I  had  such  powerful  enemies  on  both  sides  that  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  belong  to  neither,  and  I  fled 
from  that  camp  in  which  I  knew  for  certain  that  I  should 
have  no  safety  from  the  pitfalls  of  enmity.  Forced  along 
a  path  far  from  pleasing  to  myself,  of  course  I  faced 
danger  without  hesitation,  lest  I  should  be  numbered 
with  the  dastards.  Indeed  Caesar  inspired  me  with  the 
strongest  affection  and  loyalty  to  himself,  by  admitting 
within  the  circle  of  his  oldest  friends  one  who  only  be 
came  known  to  him  at  the  full  tide  of  his  own  fortunes. 
Wherever  I  was  allowed  to  act  by  my  own  sentiments, 
my  conduct  was  such  as  to  win  the  highest  approbation 
of  every  good  patriot.  When  I  was  under  orders,  I 
chose  a  moment  and  manner  of  action  which  showed 
me  to  be  the  unwilling  instrument  of  a  command.  The 
undeserved  malice  which  this  conduct  entailed  upon  me 
has  been  enough  to  teach  me  the  sweetness  of  liberty 
and  the  misery  of  living  under  despotism.  Therefore,  if 
the  question  arises  of  the  general  subjection  to  a  single 
will,  I  declare  myself  that  man's  enemy,  be  he  who  he  may; 
and  there  is  no  danger  in  the  cause  of  liberty  which  I 
would  shun  or  shirk.  But  I  had  received  no  guidance  for 
my  action  from  the  consuls,  either  by  a  resolution  of  the 
senate  or  in  a  letter  from  themselves.  At  last,  after  the 
Ides  of  March,  I  have  received  one  from  Pansa,  in  which 
he  urges  me  to  write  to  the  senate  that  my  services  and 
my  force  will  be  at  their  orders.  Now  this  came  most 
awkwardly,  at  a  time  when  Lepidus  was  declaring  in 
public  speeches,  and  writing  on  all  sides,  that  he  was  for 
Antonius.  What  means  had  I  for  leading  my  troops 
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through  his  province  without  his  consent  ?     Or  if  I  had 

got  over  everything  else,  could  I  fly  over  the  tops  of  the 

Alps,  which  are  in  the  possession  of  his  troops  ?    Beyond 

this  is  the  fact  that  by  no  means  whatever  could  a  letter 

be  conveyed.     The  letters  are  rummaged  at  a  hundred 

places,  and  afterwards  Lepidus  detains  the  carriers.    One 

thing  nobody  will  deny,  that  I  said  in  public  at  Corduba 

that  I  would  not  surrender  my  province  to  any  one  who 

came  without  the  authority  of  the  senate.     Why  should 

j  I  tell  you  what  a  great  dispute  I  have  had  about  giving 

up   the   Thirtieth   legion  ?      If  it    had   been   given   up, 

I  does  any  one   fail  to  see  how  much   strength   I  should 

';  have   lost  for  the  service  of  the  state  ?     Greater  spirit 

i  and  courage  than  this  legion  has  you  could  not,  I  can 

tell   you,  find  anywhere   in    the   world.      Consider   me, 

I  therefore,  as  one  who  is  before  all  things  most  eager  for 

j  peace    (for,  in  plain   terms,  I    wish  for  the  security  of 

I  all  members  of  the  state)  :  but  failing  that,  as  one  who 

is  prepared  to  enforce  his  own  and  his  country's  claim 

to  liberty. 

It  is  more  gratifying  to  me  than  you  can  believe  that 
you  count  a  friend  of  mine  among  your  own  :  but  I  am 
jealous  of  his  walking  and  joking  in  your  company. 
Would  you  know  what  value  I  put  upon  that  ?  You 
shall  find  out  if  ever  I  am  allowed  to  live  a  life  of  peace, 
for  I  do  not  intend  to  stir  a  step  from  your  side.  I  am 
much  astonished  that  you  have  not  written  to  me  whether 
I  can  better  serve  the  state  by  staying  at  my  government, 
or  by  bringing  an  army  into  Italy.  Although  the  safer 
and  less  troublesome  course  is  to  stay  here,  nevertheless, 
as  things  stand,  I  have  determined  to  start  with  my 
troops,  because  I  see  that  there  is  not,  at  a  time  like 
this,  so  much  need  for  provinces  (which  can  moreover  be 
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recovered  afterwards  without  difficulty)   as  there  is  for ' 
legions.     All  the  other   news   you    will  learn   from  the 
letter  I  have  sent  to  Pansa,  for  I  have  sent  you  a  copy. 
March  16,  Cor dub  a. 
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(Ad  Fam.  X.  6.) 
Cicero  to  Plancus. 


NO.  130. 


THE  statement  of  our  friend  Furnius  about  your  feelings  j  From  Rome. 
towards  the  public  cause  was  gratifying  to  the  senate,  and  : 
applauded  by  the  people  of  Rome,  but  the  letter  which 
was  read  before  the  senate  seemed  very  far  from  harmo 
nizing  with  the  language  of  Furnius.     You  made  yourself! 
an  adviser  of  amnesty,  although  your  illustrious  colleague  j 
was  undergoing  a  blockade  at  the  hands  of  villainous  \ 
brigands,  who  ought  either  to  lay  down  arms  before  they  | 
ask  for  amnesty,  or  if  they  demand  it  at  the  point  of  the 
sword,    it   must   be   won  by   beating,    not    by  treating. 
You  will  understand  from  your  excellent  brother,  as  well 
as  from  Caius  Furnius,  the  construction  which  was  put 
upon  your  own  letter  about  amnesty,  as  well  as  upon  that 
fromLepidus.  Although  I  never  thought  you  were  wanting 
in  good  sense  of  your  own,  and  although  you  would  have 
command  of  all  Furnius  and  your  brother's  kindness  and 
tried  sagacity,  my  affection  for  you  has  forced  upon  me 
nevertheless  the  wish  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  our  long  and 
intimate  connexion  by  sending  you  some  warning  in  my 
own  name.     Believe  me,  Plancus,  that  all  the  very  high 
honours  to  which  you  have  ascended  will  be  universally 
considered  mere  names  of  office,  not  marks  of  honour, 
unless  you  throw  in  your  lot  with  the  people's  liberty  and 
the  senate's  authority.    Stand  aside,  I  implore  you,  now  ere 
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No.  131. 


From 
about 
43  B.C 


Rome 
March  20, 


it  is  too  late,  from  what  is  only  a  factitious  entanglement, 
not  the  preference  of  your  judgment.  In  these  troubled 
times  of  the  state  there  are  many  men  who  have  had  the 
name  of  consular,  but  not  one  of  them  has  been  thought 
a  consular  indeed,  unless  he  has  shown  true  consular 
feeling  to  the  start.  You  must  prove  yourself  one  who 
can  separate  himself  from  a  connexion  with  men  unworthy 
of  him ;  one  who  can  be  adviser,  leader,  and  general  of 
the  senate  and  the  party  of  order ;  one  who  believes  that 
peace  is  not  truly  gained  by  throwing  down  arms,  but  in 
the  casting  away  the  dread  of  arms  and  servitude.  If 
these  are  your  feelings  and  actions,  you  will  then  not 
only  be  a  consul,  or  only  a  consular,  but  great  as  a  consul 
and  great  as  a  consular.  But  if  it  be  otherwise,  all  your 
high  titles  of  office  will  lead  you  not  to  honour  but  to 
the  depths  of  disgrace.  My  affection  has  led  me  to  write 
in  some  warmth  ;  but  if  you  test  my  words  in  a  spirit 
worthy  of  yourself,  you  will  find  that  the  truth  is  in  them. 
March  20. 

(Ad  Fam.  X.  27.) 
Cicero  to  Lepidus. 

IT  is  because  the  strength  of  my  affection  gives  me  a 
special  interest  in  the  fullest  advancement  of  your  repu 
tation  that  I  felt  myself  aggrieved  at  your  having  failed 
to  thank  the  senate  for  the  very  high  honours  which  that 
body  had  conferred  upon  you.  I  am  rejoiced  that  your 
heart  is  set  upon  arranging  an  amnesty,  and  you  will 
promote  the  public  interests  and  your  own  reputation  if 
you  do  not  make  it  involve  the  surrender  of  liberty. 
But  if  your  amnesty  means  the  reinstatement  of  a  des 
perate  villain  in  a  long  lease  of  inordinate  tyranny,  you 
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must  understand  that  all  honest  men  are  minded  rather 
than  submission  to  accept  death.  In  my  own  judgment 
therefore  you  will  show  better  wisdom  by  not  meddling 
in  the  arrangements,  which  you  speak  of,  for  an  amnesty 
which  does  not  commend  itself  to  the  senate  or  people 
or  to  any  sound  patriot.  But  you  will  hear  from  others 
upon  these  points,  or  you  will  be  informed  by  letter. 
Your  own  sagacity  will  show  you  what  is  best  to  be  done. 


(Ad  Fam.  X.  8.)  '  No.  132. 

Plancus  to  the  Magistrates,  Senate,  and  People  of 
Rome. 

BEFORE  I  make  any  promise  about  future  performance  I  i  p^Tnci*  March 
ought  to  begin,  I  take  it,   by  clearing  my  character  to   43  «.c. 
any  person  who    perhaps  thinks  that   I  have   kept  the 
public  mind  and  general  expectation  suspended  too  long 
in  uncertainty  about  my  sentiments.     For  I  would  not 
be  thought  the  expiator  of  a  fault  in  the  past,  but  (now  I 
that  the  time  has  come)  to  be  announcing  the  settled  j 
purpose  of  a  loyal  heart.     I  was  not  blind  to  the  profit 
which  could  be  reaped  by  professing  loyal  sentiments  at 
a  period  of  such  perplexity  and  political  derangement, 
and   I    saw   the   great   honours   which   more  than  one 
person  had  secured.     But  since  fortune  had  thrown  me 
into   a  position  where   I   had  the  choice  either  of  im 
peding  my   own  performances  by   being  in  a  hurry  to 
make  the  promises,  or  of  increasing  my  powers  of  useful 
ness  by  practising  self-restraint,  I  chose  rather  to  have 
the  road  open  for  my  country's   salvation  than  for  my 
own  glorification. 

Who   is   there,  enjoying   success   like   mine,   after   a 
career  so  conspicuous  as  I  suppose  that  mine  has  been 
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in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and  with  that  expectation  which 
is  within  my  grasp,  who  can  submit  to  humiliation  or 
cherish  mischievous  designs  ?  But  what  I  stood  in  need 
of  was  a  little  time,  great  labour,  and  much  money,  in 
order  that  the  promises  given  to  the  state  and  to  the 
whole  party  of  order  might  be  made  good  in  the  accom 
plishment,  and  that  I  might  bring  force  to  my  country's 
assistance  instead  of  coming  with  excellent  sentiments 
and  empty  hands.  An  army  which  had  been  repeatedly 
assailed  by  rich  bribes  was  to  be  fortified  in  the  resolu 
tion  of  looking  to  the  modest  rewards  of  the  state,  not 
to  a  single  man's  lavishness :  communities,  which  had 
been  entangled  the  year  before  by  grants  and  charters  of 
privilege,  were  to  be  justified  in  thinking  them  worthless 
as  well  as  in  the  determination  of  asking  for  them  from  a 
better  authority.  Further  I  had  to  sound  the  wishes  of  the 
other  officers  in  command  of  the  neighbouring  provinces 
and  armies,  so  that  we  might  make  up  a  big  company 
for  the  defence  of  liberty  instead  of  sharing  a  victory 
among  some  few  partners  which  might  be  fatal  to  the 
world.  Finally,  I  had  to  strengthen  my  own  position  by 
filling  up  the  army  and  multiplying  the  contingents,  so 
that  the  knowledge  of  my  future  policy,  conflict  as  it 
might  with  the  wishes  of  some,  should  entail  no  danger 
when  I  exposed  my  sentiments  to  the  light. 

I  shall  never  deny  therefore  that  I  worked  for  the 
attainment  of  these  objects  by  making  much  use  of 
disagreeable  pretences  and  of  a  concealment  most  pain 
ful  to  myself,  because  the  misfortune  of  my  colleague 
kept  reminding  me  what  danger  lay  in  a  loyal  citizen 
hurrying  to  make  his  declaration  before  things  were 
ready.  It  was  on  this  account  that  I  gave  so  bold  and 
vigorous  a  man  as  my  officer  Caius  Furnius  verba 
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messages  even  fuller  than  my  letters,  so  as  to  provide  for 
the  secrecy  of  their  transmittal  as  well  as  for  my  own 
security,  and  I  have  instructed  him  as  to  the  most 
suitable  provisions  for  the  public  defence  and  for  my 
own  necessities.  This  will  show  you  how  vigilant  a 
sentinel  the  state  has  all  the  while  had  in  my  zeal  for  its 
utmost  defence.  Now  that  we  are  by  heaven's  kindness 
readier  in  every  way  than  before,  we  would  have  men 
place  in  us  not  only  fair  hopes  but  sound  confidence.  I 
have  five  legions  in  trim  of  war,  who  are  secured  by  their 
own  honour  and  courage  in  their  attachment  to  the 
public  cause,  and  in  their  obedience  by  my  generosity  : 
my  province  has  been  put  into  perfect  readiness  by  the 
unanimity  of  all  its  townships,  and  exhibits  an  emulous 
eagerness  in  service  :  there  is  as  great  a  force  of  cavalry 
and  auxiliaries  as  these  people  can  collect  for  the  defence 
of  their  own  lives  and  liberties  :  my  own  spirit  is  so 
resolute,  that  I  should  be  equally  willing  to  defend  the 
province,  to  follow  whithersoever  the  state  called  me,  to 
hand  over  my  legions,  my  auxiliaries,  and  my  province 
to  a  successor,  or  to  turn  the  whole  brunt  of  war  upon 
myself,  if  my  own  fate  could  only  secure  my  country's 
salvation  or  give  it  a  respite  from  peril.  If  I  am 
making  these  offers  when  the  path  has  already  been 
cleared  and  the  air  is  serene,  I  shall  be  rejoiced  at  the 
public  gain  although  it  means  loss  of  honour  to  me  : 
but  if  I  am  coming  forward  to  meet  liabilities  in  quite 
undiminished  and  enormous  risks,  I  commend  my 
policy  to  your  kind  consideration  for  its  defence  from 
malignity  and  detraction.  My  own  desires  are  satisfied 
by  the  harvest  which  my  services  have  reaped  in  the 
safety  of  the  state  :  one  request  I  think  that  I  ought  to 
uige  is  that  you  should  undertake  the -protection  of  the 
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men  whose  obedience,  not  so  much  to  my  orders  as  to 
your  promises,  could  not  be  shaken  by  any  blandish- 
,  ments  of  hope  or  any  terrorism  of  force. 


No.  133.  (Ad  Fam.  X.  10.) 

Cicero  to  Plancus. 

From  Rome.       \  ALTHOUGH    I    had   received   full    information  from  our 
i  friend    Furnius  about    your   sentiments    and    intentions 
!  towards  the  public  cause,  the  reading  of  your  letter  has 
J  given   me  a   clearer  insight  into  your  whole  mind.     In 
this  way  you  have  gained  great  honour — although  all  the 
!  fortunes  of  the  cause  are  being  staked   upon  a    single 
engagement,  which   I  think   has  been   decided   by  this 
time — nevertheless  you  have  profited  by  the  bare  report 
which    has    gone    abroad   about    your    sentiments :    and 
therefore  if  we  had  only  had  a  consul  in  the  city,  the 
senate  would  have  expressed  in  a  fashion  most  compli- 
:  mentary  to  yourself  the  gratitude  which  it  felt  for  your 
;  effort  and  preparation.     But  the  time  for  this  has  not 
!  gone ;  to  my  own  mind  it  has  not  even  yet  come.     For 
!  I  always  think  that  is  really  proved  to  be  an  honour 
!  which  is  conferred  upon  an  eminent  man  not  in  the  hope 
i  of  future  service,  but  for  good  work  done.     Therefore 
should  only  so  much  of  our  liberties  remain  as  would 
leave  a  ledge  for  honour  to  stand  upon,  you  may  be 
|  assured  that  you  will   be  covered  with  all  the  highest 
';  distinctions.       But   that   alone   deserves   the    name    of 
i  honour   which  is  not  a  bribe  for  the  moment  but  the 
j  reward  of  long-tested  merit.     I  implore  you   therefore, 
Plancus,   strive  for  glory  with  all  your  might,   succour 
your  country,   assist  your  colleague,  work  for   the  one 
!  wish  of  all  the  world  united  in  a  marvellous  sympathy. 
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No.  134. 


From  Rome, 
April,  43  B.C. 


You  will  find  me  a  helper  in  your  counsels,  a  supporter 
of  your  honours,  and  in  all  things  a  loving  and  faithful 
friend :  the  bonds  of  affection,  of  service,  and  of  old 
times,  have  been  drawn  tighter  by  a  devotion  to  the 
state  which  has  made  your  life  dearer  to  me  than  my 
own. 

March  30. 

(Ad  Fam.  XII.  6.) 
Cicero  to  Cassius. 

WHAT  the  state  of  things  was  at  the  time  I  sent  this  letter 
you  can  learn  from  Caius  Titius  Strabo,  a  man  of  great 
merit  and  hearty  attachment  to  the  public  cause.  Need 
I  add  that  he  is  a  zealous  follower  of  yours,  when  he  has 
abandoned  home  and  business  on  purpose  to  come  to 
you?  Therefore  I  shall  not  so  much  as  recommend 
him  to  you :  his  own  arrival  will  be  recommendation 
enough.  I  would  have  you  consider  and  lay  it  to  heart 
that  if  any  misfortune  were  to  happen,  which  I  should 
deplore,  the  only  refuge  left  to  the  whole  party  of 
patriotism  is  with  you  and  Brutus.  As  I  am  writing 
the  crisis  is  come.  Even  now  Brutus  can  hardly  hold  out 
at  Mutina : — if  he  has  been  saved,  we  have  won  :  but 
otherwise — Heaven  avert  the  omen  ! — the  same  road  will 
bring  one  and  all  of  us  to  you.  Therefore  let  your  heart 
be  steady  and  your  hand  stout  enough  to  win  all  our 
liberties  back.  Farewell. 

(Ad  Fam.  X.  30.) 

I 

Scrvius  Sulpidus  Galba  to  Cicero. 
ON  April   15,  which  was  the  day  when  Hirtius  was  to !  From 

..,,*"  /,  .,  ,.  /-T     before  Mutina, 

be  joined  by  Pansa  (whom  I  was  with  at  the  time,  for  I . 


i  No.  135. 
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had  been  sent  on  about  a  hundred  miles  to  meet  him), 
Antonius  led  two  legions  out  (the  Second  and  the  Thirty- 
fifth)  as  well  as  two  cohorts  of  the  Praetorian  Guard  (one 
belonging  to  himself  and  the  other  to  Silanus),  with  a 
detachment  of  the  Special  Service  men.  The  reason  of 
his  advance  was  that  he  thought  we  had  nothing  but  four 
legions  of  recruits.  During  the  night,  however,  Hirtius 
had  provided  for  our  greater  security  in  reaching  his 
camp  by  sending  up  the  Mars  legion  (which  I  generally 
commanded),  with  two  cohorts  of  the  Praetorian  guard. 
Upon  the  appearance  of  the  Horse  of  Antonius,  there 
was  no  keeping  either  the  Mars  legion  or  the  Praetorians 
in,  and  so  we  began  to  go  after  them,  as  we  had  no 
choice  since  we  had  failed  to  hold  them  in.  Antonius 
began  by  keeping  his  force  back  at  Forum  Gallorum,  and 
did  not  want  us  to  know  that  he  had  legions,  only  letting 
his  Horse  and  Light  Arms  come  into  view.  The  moment 
Pansa  saw  the  Mars  legion  advancing  without  his  orders, 
he  ordered  two  legions  of  recruits  to  back  them  up.  As 
soon  as  we  got  over  the  ledge  of  ground  between  fen  and 
forest,  we  formed  a  line  with  the  twelve  cohorts,  as  the 
two  legions  had  not  yet  come  up.  Suddenly  Antonius 
led  his  troops  out  of  the  village,  formed  line,  and  charged 
without  more  ado.  Nothing  could  be  sharper  than  the 
fighting  on  both  sides  was  at  first :  although  our  right 
wing,  where  I  was  posted  with  eight  cohorts  from  the 
Mars  legion,  had  put  the  Thirty-fifth  to  flight  at  the  first 
onset,  so  that  we  found  ourselves  more  than  (*##)  paces 
ahead  of  our  liqe  and  away  from  our  original  position. 
Thereupon,  as  the  enemy's  Horse  wanted  to  outflank  our 
wing,  I  began  to  retreat  and  put  our  Light  Arms  between 
us  and  the  Mauric  Horse,  to  prevent  them  attacking  us 
behind.  Meantime  I  saw  that  I  had  got  myself  amongst 
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the  troops  of  Antonius,  and  Antonius  himself  was  only 
a  little  way  behind  me.  In  a  moment  I  galloped  my 
horse  up  to  the  legion  of  recruits  then  making  its  way 
from  the  camp,  and  flung  my  shield  along  my  back.  The 
enemy  were  on  me,  and  our  men  were  for  pitching  their 
javelins,  so  I  cannot  think  what  luck  it  was  that  saved 
me.  It  was  only  because  I  was  quickly  recognized  by 
our  men.  There  was  a  long  engagement  right  on  the 
./Emilian  road,  where  Caesar's  Praetorian  cohort  was  posted. 
Our  left  wing,  where  two  cohorts  of  the  Mars  legion  and 
a  Praetorian  cohort  were  placed,  was  weaker  and  began 
to  retreat,  as  it  was  being  outflanked  by  the  enemy's 
Horse,  for  Antonius  is  quite  strongest  in  this  arm.  After 
every  rank  had  effected  its  retreat,  I  began  last  of  all 
to  retreat  towards  camp.  Fancying  he  was  conqueror, 
Antonius  thought  he  could  carry  our  camp,  but  on  coming 
up  he  managed  to  lose  a  good  many  men  without  scoring 
any  advantage.  On  hearing  what  had  happened  Hirtius 
cut  off  the  return  of  Antonius  to  his  own  camp,  destroyed 
the  whole  of  his  force,  and  put  him  to  flight  at  Forum 
Gallorum,  the  very  ground  of  the  former  engagement. 
At  the  fourth  hour  of  the  evening  Antonius  and  his  Horse 
retreated  to  their  own  camp  near  Mutina :  Hirtius  came 
back  to  the  camp  from  which  Pansa  had  started,  where 
he  had  left  the  two  legions  which  had  been  assailed  by 
Antonius.  The  result  is  that  Antonius  has  lost  the  best 
part  of  his  veteran  troops  :  still  that  advantage  could  not 
be  gained  without  some  damage  to  our  own  Praetorians 
and  the  Mars  legion.  Two  Eagles  and  sixty  standards 
of  Antonius  have  been  taken.  We  have  won  a  success. 

April  1 6,  The  Camp. 
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(Ad  Fam.  XL  9.) 
Dedmns  B  nit  us  to  Cicero. 

You  cannot  fail  to  see  what  damage  the  public  cause  has 
suffered  in  the  loss  of  Pansa.  It  is  for  your  influence 
and  sagacity  to  provide  against  the  removal  of  the  consuls 
breeding  hopes  of  recovery  in  the  enemy.  I  will  exert 
myself  to  prevent  Antonius  from  getting  a  footing  on 
Italian  ground  :  I  shall  pursue  him  at  once.  I  hope  that 
I  shall  make  my  two  points — stopping  the  escape  of 
Ventidius  and  cutting  the  Italian  visit  of  Antonius  short. 
Before  everything  I  beg  you  to  send  a  message  to  that 
shifty  creature  Lepidus,  to  prevent  his  reviving  the  war 
by  making  common  cause  with  Antonius.  As  for  Asinius 
JPollio,  I  think  that  you  see  through  his  intentions. 
Lepidus  and  Asinius  have  many  legions  both  strong  and 
steady.  I  am  not  writing  this  to  you  under  the  idea  that 
you  do  not  see  it  for  yourself,  but  because  I  have  the 
strongest  conviction  (in  case  you  may  happen  to  have 
any  doubt  on  the  subject)  that  Lepidus  will  never  act 
honestly.  I  entreat  you  all  to  fortify  also  the  resolution 
of  Plancus,  and  I  hope  that  he  will  be  true  to  the  Cause 
now  that  Antonius  has  been  defeated.  If  Antonius 
succeeds  in  getting  across  the  Alps,  I  have  determined  to 
put  an  outpost  at  the  Alps,  and  I  will  inform  you  of 
everything  that  happens. 

April  29,  The  Camp,  Regium  Lepidi. 
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(Ad  Fam.  XL  10.) 
Decintus  Brutiis  to  Cicero. 

I  CONSIDER  that  I  am  under  as  deep  an  obligation  to 
you  as  the  state  is  to  myself.  You  have  good  reason  to 
know  that  I  can  show  my  gratitude  to  you  better  than 
the  awkward  folks  at  Rome  are  showing  theirs  to  me. 
But  in  case  it  should  be  seen  that  this  unfairness  of  theirs 
is  only  temporising  to  please  Caesar,  you  know  that  I  lay 
more  weight  upon  your  single  judgment  than  upon  all 
their  opinions  put  together;  your  judgment  is  the  outcome 
of  a  steady  and  true  perception,  which  theirs  is  prevented 
from  being  by  their  extreme  bitterness  and  jealousy.  Let 
them  stop  my  honours  by  their  meddling  so  long  as  they 
do  not  stop  me  from  properly  doing  my  duty  to  the 
Cause  :  and  I  will  tell  you  with  all  possible  conciseness 
the  dangers  which  encompass  it.  First  of  all,  your  eyes 
are  open  to  the  derangement  of  home  politics  which  is 
caused  by  the  death  of  the  consuls  and  to  the  ambitions 
excited  by  their  empty  places.  I  feel  that  I  have  written 
enough — quite  as  much  as  can  be  put  into  a  letter  with 
safety.  I  know  my  reader.  To  go  back  to  Antonius  : 
after  being  a  fugitive  with  a  tiny  handful  of  half-armed 
infantry,  by  throwing  open  the  slave  prisons  and  pressing 
every  kind  and  sort  of  recruit  he  has  made  up  what 
seems  to  be  a  decent  army.  Besides  this  he  has  the 
force  of  Ventidius,  which  effected  a  very  difficult  march 
over  the  Apennines,  reached  Vada,  and  thus  made  its 
junction  with  Antonius.  Ventidius  has  quite  a  strong 
body  of  veterans  and  other  men  carrying  arms.  The  plan 
of  Antonius  must  either  be  to  join  Lepidus  if  he  finds 
a  welcome,  or  to  take  up  his  position  in  the  Alpine  and 
Apennine  country,  and  make  descents  with  his  great 
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strength  in  cavalry  and  waste  all  the  districts  into  which 
he  makes  his  raids;  or,  as  we  have  no  army  in  that 
region  of  Italy,  to  retire  upon  Etruria.  Now  if  Caesar  had 
only  listened  to  me  and  made  the  passage  of  the  Apen 
nines,  I  should  have  forced  Antonius  into  such  a  corner 
that  starvation  would  have  done  more  than  the  sword  to 
destroy  him.  But  nobody  has  any  influence  over  Caesar, 
nor  has  Caesar  any  over  his  own  men — both  serious  draw 
backs.  In  such  a  state  of  affairs,  I  offer  no  opposition 
(as  I  said  before)  to  people  meddling  with  what  will  be 
only  my  own  concern  :  my  fears  relate  to  the  possibility 
of  a  settlement  or  to  your  settlement  (when  you  attempt 
it)  being  met  by  opposition.  I  am  no  longer  able  to 
maintain  my  men.  When  I.  began  work  as  a  liberator  of 
the  state,  I  had  a  fortune  of  more  than  (***)  sesterces.  I 
am  now  so  far  from  having  any  part  of  my  estate  unen 
cumbered  that  I  have  by  this  time  involved  all  my  friends 
n  liabilities.  I  am  maintaining  a  force  of  seven  legions, 
and  you  may  imagine  my  difficulties.  If  I  had  Varro's 
riches,  I  could  not  support  the  expense.  As  soon  as  I 
have  found  out  the  truth  about  Antonius,  I  will  send  you 
information.  I  would  only  have  you  feel  affection  for 
me  if  you  see  that  it  is  reciprocated  on  my  part. 

May  5,  The  Camp,  Dtrtona. 


(AdFam.  XII.  12.) 
Cains  Cassius  to  Cicero. 

S.  v.  b.  e.  e.  q.  v.  The  reading  of  your  letter  has  given 
me  fresh  proof  of  your  astonishing  affection  :  you  show 
yourself  to  be  more  than  a  supporter — this  you  have 
always  been  in  the  cause  of  the  state  as  well  as  for  our 
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sakes — but  you  have  even  felt  grave  anxiety  and  serious 
distress  about  us.  Therefore,  because  I  thought  in  the 
first  place  that  you  did  not  believe  that  we  could  ever 
be  quiet  when  the  public  cause  was  in  difficulties,  and 
secondly,  because  I  thought  that,  when  you  got  the 
idea  of  our  being  at  work,  you  were  anxious  for  our 
safety  and  success,  I  wrote  to  you  as  soon  as  I  re 
ceived  the  legions  which  Aulus  Allienus  brought  away 
from  Egypt,  and  I  sent  more  than  one  letter-carrier  to 
Rome.  Also  I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  senate,  which  I 
ordered  not  to  be  delivered  before  it  had  been  read  to 
you — if  my  people  have  consented  to  comply  with  my 
wishes.  But  if  no  letter  has  reached  you,  I  feel  no  doubt 
that  Dolabella  (who  has  overrun  the  Asian  province  after 
his  atrocious  murder  of  Trebonius)  has  arrested  my  mes 
sengers  and  stopped  the  letter.  I  am  in  possession  of  all 
the  troops  that  were  in  Syria  :  but  I  met  with  some  little 
delay  while  I  was  carrying  out  the  promises  given  to  the 
soldiers.  By  this  time  my  way  is  clear.  My  request  to 
you  is  that  you  look  upon  my  honour  as  a  charge  in  your 
keeping,  if  you  realize  that  I  have  not  grudged  any  toil 
nor  danger  in  my  country's  service ;  if  I  took  up  arms 
upon  your  own  encouragement  and  advice  to  fight  against 
insolent  brigands ;  if  I  have  acted  for  the  defence  of  the 
public  cause  and  liberty,  not  only  by  getting  armies 
together,  but  by  wresting  them  from  the  hands  of  blood 
thirsty  usurpers.  If  Dolabella  had  been  before  me  with 
them,  he  would  have  given  strength  to  Antonius  not  only 
by  the  arrival,  but  by  the  mere  report  and  expectation 
of  his  reinforcement.  Therefore  I  ask  you  to  consider 
my  soldiers,  if  you  understand  their  amazing  services  to 
the  cause,  and  to  prevent  a  man  among  them  from  re 
penting  that  he  chose  to  follow  not  the  hopes  of  plunder 
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country  of  the 
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loth,  43  B.C. 


and  rapine  but  the  Cause.  As  far  as  you  can,  pray  con 
sider  also  the  interests  of  the  commanders  Marcius  and 
Crispus  :  for  Bassus  was  fool  enough  to  refuse  the  sur 
render  of  his  legion,  and  if  the  men  had  not  sent  me  a 
a  deputation  without  his  orders,  he  would  have  kept 
Apamea  shut  against  me  until  it  had  been  carried  by 
force.  These  requests  I  make  not  only  for  the  sake  of 
that  Cause  which  has  always  been  so  dear  to  your  heart, 
but  also  in  the  name  of  the  friendship  between  us,  and  I 
trust  that  this  will  have  great  influence  with  you.  Take 
my  word  for  it,  that  the  army  in  my  command  here  is 
devoted  to  the  senate  and  to  all  patriots,  but  to  no  man 
more  than  to  you.  The  constant  reports  about  your 
sentiments  give  them  a  marvellous  liking  and  affection 
towards  you  ;  and  if  they  once  realize  that  you  are 
active  in  their  interests,  they  will  also  consider  that  you 
have  placed  them  under  the  most  complete  obligation. 

After  writing  this  letter,  I  heard  that  Dolabella  with 
his  troops  had  arrived  in  Cilicia.  I  will  exert  myself  to 
give  you  quick  news  of  my  success  :  and  I  could  wish 
that  our  fortune  may  be  proportioned  to  our  public 
merits.  Preserve  your  health  and  affection  towards  me. 

May  7,  The  Camp. 


(Ad  Fam  X.  n.) 
Plancus  to  Cicero. 

I  OWE,  and  all  my  life  long  shall  owe,  you  everlasting 
gratitude;  for  to  discharge  the  debt  is  more  than  I 
can  promise.  I  feel  that  I  can  make  no  return  for  such 
services  as  yours,  unless  indeed  your  heart  will  allow  you 
to  think  (in  your  own  terse,  beautiful  language)  that  my 
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best  repayment  is  remembrance.  Had  it  been  a  question 
of  your  own  son's  honours,  you  could  not  have  acted 
with  greater  affection.  The  unlimited  rewards  proposed 
in  your  speeches  at  first,  and  the  more  special  provisions 
which  you  made  afterwards  to  suit  the  wishes  of  my 
friends,  the  unwearied  energy  of  your  pleading  on  my 
behalf,  and  your  altercations  with  my  critics,  are  all 
familiar  subjects  with  me  :  and  I  must  use  no  common 
diligence  publicly  to  show  myself  deserving  of  your 
praises  as  a  citizen,  and  in  our  private  relations  a  mindful 
and  grateful  friend.  For  the  future  I  would  have  you 
keep  on  in  this  line,  and  if  you  find  that  your  hopes  about 
me  have  been  borne  out  by  the  result  and  facts,  be  my 
defender  and  supporter. 

When  I  had  thrown  my  troops  over  the  Rhodanus,  and 
sent  on  my  brother  with  an  advance  party  of  3000  Horse, 
and  was  making  my  own  way  to  Mutina,  I  got  news  on 
the  march  of  Brutus  being  relieved  at  Mutina  :  I  saw 
that  no  refuge  was  left  Antonius  and  the  surviving  rem 
nants  of  his  force  except  in  these  parts,  and  that  there  were 
only  two  chances  before  him — one  in  Lepidus  himself,  the 
other  in  his  men.  Since  one  part  of  this  army  was  not 
less  insane  than  the  companions  of  Antonius,  I  have 
brought  my  horse  back,  and  taken  up  my  own  position  in 
the  country  of  the  Allobroges,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  any 
thing  just  as  occasion  might  demand.  If  Antonius  pre 
sents  himself  here  without  any  support,  I  think  that  I  can 
easily  withstand  him  by  myself,  and  do  my  duty  to  your 
satisfaction,  even  if  he  finds  a  welcome  with  Lepidus. 
But  if  he  brings  with  him  anything  of  an  army,  and  if  the 
Tenth  legion  (which  had  been  reclaimed  along  with  the 
others  by  my  efforts)  proves  to  have  relapsed  into  its 
former  insanity,  I  shall  still  exert  myself  to  prevent  the 
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Written  two  days 
after,  and  sent 
with,  the  pre 
ceding  letter. 


occurrence  of  any  disaster ;  and  I  trust  to  secure  this 
result,  provided  that  reinforcements  be  thrown  across  from 
Italy  which  would  join  us  here  and  make  it  an  easier 
task  to  crush  these  scoundrels.  This  much,  dear  Cicero, 
I  can  promise  you : — there  shall  on  my  part  be  no 
failure  of  courage  or  zeal.  By  Heaven  !  I  would  that  no 
shadow  of  anxiety  should  be  left :  but  if  it  does  remain, 
I  shall  yield  to  no  man  in  courage,  in  loyalty,  or  in  con 
stancy.  I  am  exerting  myself  to  induce  Lepidus  to  enter 
into  partnership  with  me,  and  I  make  promise  of  the 
most  perfect  compliance  if  he  will  only  consent  to 
think  of  the  public  cause.  My  assistants  and  agents  in 
this  business  are  my  brother,  Laterensis,  and  our  friend 
Furnius.  No  private  vexation  shall  stand  in  the  way  of 
my  agreeing  even  with  my  worst  enemy  for  the  salva 
tion  of  the  Cause.  And  if  I  prove  to  have  entirely  failed, 
nevertheless  my  heart  is  high,  and  perhaps  I  shall  satisfy 
your  expectations  with  all  the  greater  honour  to  myself. 

Be  careful  of  your  health,  and  let  your  affection  answer 
to  mine. 

(Ad  Fam.  X.  15.) 
Plancus  to  Cicero. 

I  THOUGHT  it  of  public  importance  for  you  to  know  what 
had  taken  place  after  the  other  letter  was  written.  My 
zeal  has  borne  good  fruit,  as  I  hope,  both  for  me  and  the 
cause.  I  urged  Lepidus  (through  my  busy  agents)  to  drop 
all  disputes,  to  restore  the  agreement  between  us,  and  to 
take  common  counsel  with  me  for  the  advancement  of  the 
Cause ;  to  put  himself,  his  family,  and  his  country  before 
the  claims  of  one  desperate  and  beaten  brigand,  and  on 
these  terms  to  avail  himself  of  my  utmost  services  in 
every  project  of  his  own.  I  have  been  successful,  and  he 
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has  pledged  me  his  honour  (through  my  agent  Laterensis 
that  he  will  hunt  Antonius  down,  should  he  fail  to  keep 
him  outside  his  province.  He  has  asked  me  to  come 
and  unite  our  forces,  and  he  is  especially  urgent  because 
Antonius  was  reported  to  have  great  strength  in  cavalry, 
while  Lepidus  could  not  muster  even  a  decent  number  of 
sabres  :  for  not  many  days  before,  the  ten  best  men  out 
of  his  meagre  force  had  ridden  across  to  my  lines.  Upon 
this  information  I  made  no  delay  :  I  thought  Lepidus 
wanted  help  in  walking  in  the  ways  of  loyalty.  I  saw  the 
advantage  which  my  coming  might  effect  :  either  I  could 
hunt  Antonius  down  with  my  Horse,  and  cut  his  Horse 
to  pieces,  or  else  the  corrupt  and  ill-affected  portion  of 
the  army  of  Lepidus  might  find  a  salutary  control  in  the 
presence  of  my  own  army.  I  constructed  a  bridge  there 
fore  in  one  day  over  the  Isara,  which  is  the  widest  river 
in  the  country  of  the  Allobroges,  and  threw  my  forces 
over  on  May  12.  When  I  heard,  however,  that  Lucius 
Antonius  had  arrived  at  Forum  Julii  with  an  advanced 
party  of  Horse  and  some  cohorts  of  infantry,  I  sent  my 
brother  on  the  nth  to  meet  him  with  4000  Horse,  and  I 
shall  follow  on  myself  by  forced  marches  with  four  lightly 
equipped  legions  and  the  rest  of  the  Horse.  If  the  Roman 
Fortune  shall  vouchsafe  us  even  a  little  help,  we  shall  come 
here  to  what  will  be  the  end  alike  of  their  wicked  inso 
lence  and  of  our  own  anxieties.  But  if  an  early  inti 
mation  of  our  arrival  makes  the  brigand  set  about  retiring 
upon  Italian  soil,  the  duty  of  facing  him  will  fall  upon 
Brutus,  who  will  show,  I  am  certain,  no  lack  of  skill  or 
courage.  In  that  event  I  shall  still  send  up  my  brother 
with  his  Horse  for  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy  and  the 
protection  of  Italy  from  his  ravagings. 

Be  careful  of  your  own  health,  and  let  your  affection 
answer  to  mine. 
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From  Pons 
Argenteus, 
22nd,  43  u.c 


(Ad  Fam.  X.  34.  i.  ii.) 
M.  Lepidus  to  Cicero. 

WHEN  I  heard  that  Antonius  had  sent  Lucius  ahead  with 
y  a  detachment  of  Horse,  and  was  marching  on  my  province 
with  his  troops,  I  removed  my  army  from  their  position 
at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers,  and  resolved  to  march 
against  them.  So  I  reached  Forum  Voconii  without 
making  a  halt,  and  pitched  my  camp  on  the  other  side  of 
it  upon  the  river  Argenteus.  Publius  Ventidius  united  his 
three  legions  with  Antonius,  and  pitched  his  camp  on  the 
other  side  of  me.  Before  that,  Antonius  was  in  posses 
sion  of  the  Fifth  legion,  and  a  great  number  of  men  from 
the  other  legions,  but  they  were  badly  armed.  His  Horse 
is  very  strong,  for  the  whole  force  escaped  from  the  en 
gagement  without  loss,  so  that  they  muster  over  5000 
sabres.  Great  numbers  have  deserted  to  me  both  from 
the  cavalry  and  infantry,  and  every  day  his  troops  are 
dwindling  :  Silanus  and  Culleo  have  left  him.  Although 
they  had  given  me  deep  offence  by  joining  Antonius 
against  my  desires,  the  claims  of  mercy  and  the  memory 
of  old  times  caused  me  to  respect  their  lives ;  but  I  am 
making  no  use  of  their  services,  will  not  have  them  in 
camp,  and  have  given  them  no  command.  Neither  the 
senate  nor  the  public  cause  shall  find  me  wanting  in  any 
of  the  duties  of  this  war.  About  my  future  operations  I 
will  give  you  information. 
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(Ad  Fam.  X.  13.) 
Cicero  to  Plancus. 

ON  the  first  chance  which  was  given  of  advancing  your 
position,  my  proposals  in  your  favour  omitted  nothing 
that  could  either  be  a  reward  for  bravery  or  an  expression 
of  honour.  You  will  be  able  to  see  this  for  yourself  from 
the  terms  of  the  senate's  decree.  It  was  copied  down  in 
the  words  of  the  motion  which  I  wrote  and  read  out,  and 
was  passed  by  a  full  meeting  amid  the  greatest  enthusiasm 
and  with  general  applause.  I  had  discovered  indeed  from 
the  letter  which  you  sent  me  that  you  did  not  feel  so  ' 
much  pleasure  in  tokens  of  honour  as  in  the  esteem  of 
good  patriots  ;  nevertheless  I  was  of  opinion,  although 
you  urged  no  claims,  that  we  ought  to  take  into  account 
the  obligation  under  which  you  have  placed  the  public 
cause.  Your  end  shall  be  of  a  piece  with  the  beginning  : 
for  the  destroyer  of  Antonius  will  be  the  finisher  of  the 
war.  On  the  same  principle,  Homer  gave  not  to  Ajax  j 
nor  to  Achilles,  but  to  Ulixes,  the  name  of  "  taker  of  the  | 
town." 

(Ad  Fam.  XI.  23.) 
Decimus  Brutus  to  Cicero. 

WE  are  strong  here,  and  will  do  our  best  to  make  our 
selves  stronger.  The  feelings  of  Lepidus  seem  to  be  all 
that  we  could  wish.  It  is  our  duty  to  put  away  every  fear, 
and  act  openly  for  the  advancement  of  the  Cause.  If 
everything  else  was  against  us,  nevertheless,  when  three 
such  armies  devoted  to  the  Cause  are  in  full  force,  you 
ought  to  show  the  stout  heart  which  you  have  always 
shown,  and  which  you  can  further  strengthen  now  that! 
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May  43  B.C. 
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fortune  is  backing  us.  The  note  which  I  added  with  my 
own  hand  to  my  last  letter  only  repeated  the  gossip 
invented  to  frighten  you.  Once  you  champ  the  bit,  I 
will  stake  my  life  that  there  is  not  a  man  among  all  of 
them  who  will  stand  his  ground  when  you  make  ready  to 
begin.  I  shall  stay  in  Italy,  as  I  told  you  before,  until 
your  letter  comes. 

May  25,  Eporedia. 
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(Ad  Fam.  X.  35.) 
Marcus  Lepidus  to  the  Senate  and  People. 

S.  v.  liberique  vestri  v.  b.  c.  c.  q.  i1.     Fathers  of  the  Senate, 

I  call  upon  gods  and  men  to  testify  to  the  intentions  and 

|  the  spirit  which  I  have  always  borne  to  the  cause  of  the 

j  state,  and  to  declare  that  I  have  held  nothing  so  impor- 

|  tant  as  the  general  security  of  life  and  liberty.     Of  this 

i  I  would  have  given  you  summary  proof  had  not  fortune 

forced  me  to  drop  my  original  purpose.     My  whole  army 

mutinied  as  one  man  in  order  to  maintain  its  cherished 

principles  by  sparing  their  countrymen  and  demanding 

|  a  general  amnesty,  and  they  absolutely  compelled  me  to 

|  support  an  overwhelming  mass  of  Roman  citizens  in  their 

claims  to  life  and  privilege.     On  this  account  I  entreat 

and  implore  you,  Fathers  of  the  Senate,  to  forget  private 

disputes  and  act  only  for  the  highest  interests  of  state, 

and  not  to  give  the  name  of  treason  to  the  compassion 

which  has  been  shown  by  myself  and  my  men  at  a  time 

of  civil  strife.     If  you  choose  to  consider  the  safety  and 

honour  of  all  parties,  your  action  will  the  better  advance 

your  own  interests  as  well  as  those  of  the  whole  state. 

May  30,  Pom  Argenteus. 
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(Ad  Fam.  XL  13  A.) 
Decimus  Brutus  to  Cicero. 

I  MAKE  no  more  professions  of  gratitude  :  for  an  obliga 
tion  which  can  hardly  be  met  by  actions  it  is  actually 
impossible  to  discharge  with  words.  I  want  you  to  give 
your  attention  to  what  I  have  in  hand.  No  point  will 
escape  such  sagacity  as  yours  if  you  read  my  letter  care 
fully.  These  are  the  reasons,  Cicero,  why  I  could  not 
at  once  follow  up  the  pursuit  of  Antonius.  I  had  no 
cavalry,  no  beasts  of  burden  :  I  was  still  unaware  that 
Hirtius  had  fallen ;  I  would  not  put  trust  in  Caesar  before 
I  had  met  and  talked  with  him.  This  was  how  the  first 
day  was  lost.  On  the  next  morning  Pansa  called  me  to 
Bononia,  but  on  the  road  I  received  the  news  of  his 
death.  I  made  haste  back  to  my  skeleton-legions,  as 
I  may  truly  call  them,  for  they  were  thinned  and  terribly 
reduced  by  every  kind  of  privation.  Antonius  had  two 
days'  start  of  me,  and  his  stages  in  flight  were  much 
longer  than  mine  in  pursuit,  for  he  marched  in  loose 
order,  while  my  men  kept  to  their  ranks.  All  along  his 
route  he  threw  open  the  slave-prisons,  pressed  the  men, 
and  made  no  halt  anywhere  before  he  came  to  Vada  : 
I  wish  you  were  familiar  with  this  place ;  it  is  wedged 
between  the  Apennines  and  Alps,  and  presents  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  progress.  When  I  was  thirty  miles 
away,  and  he  had  made  his  junction  with  Ventidius,  a 
speech  of  his  was  reported  to  me,  in  which  he  began  to 
beg  his  men  to  follow  him  across  the  Alps,  and  said  that 
he  had  an  understanding  with  Lepidus.  He  was  inter 
rupted  by  frequent  cries  from  the  soldiers  of  Ventidius — 
his  own  force  is  quite  insignificant — "they  must  find  either 
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death  or  victory  upon  Italian  soil ; "  and  they  began  to 
urge  him  to  march  upon  Pollentia.  Finding  that  he 
could  not  withstand  them,  he  put  off  starting  to  the  next 
day. 

On  getting  this  information,  I  sent  an  advanced  party 
of  five  cohorts  to  Pollentia  and  turned  my  own  route 
upon  it.  My  advanced  guard  arrived  one  hour  ahead 
of  Trebellius  and  his  cavalry.  You  may  imagine  my 
delight,  for  I  calculate  that  this  means  victory.  The 
enemy  had  taken  heart  because  they  neither  thought 
that  the  four  legions  of  Plancus  were  a  match  for  their 
united  forces,  nor  did  they  believe  that  an  army  could  be 
thrown  across  from  Italy  with  such  rapidity.  The  Allo- 
broges  alone,  with  help  of  all  the  cavalry  which  we  had 
sent  on,  managed  to  withstand  the  enemy  confidently 
enough,  and  we  trust  that  our  arrival  will  make  the  work 
easier.  Nevertheless,  should  they  by  any  chance  actually 
get  across,  I  will  strain  every  nerve  to  prevent  them 
involving  the  state  in  any  kind  of  loss.  At  Rome  we 
would  have  you  show  a  stout  heart  and  good  hope  for 
the  highest  interests  of  state,  since  you  see  that  the 
commanders  and  the  men  are  here  united  in  marvellous 
harmony  and  are  prepared  to  go  all  lengths  in  your 
defence.  Nevertheless,  you  ought  to  relax  nothing  of 
your  energy,  and  to  exert  yourselves  that  we  may  have 
all  advantages  in  troops  and  in  everything  else  when  we 
enter  upon  our  conflict  in  defence  of  your  lives  against 
the  iniquitous  conspiracy  of  public  traitors,  who  have 
dared  to  use  the  forces,  which  they  pretended  all  the 
while  that  they  were  collecting  for  the  service  of  the 
state,  to  menace  their  own  country  with  an  unforeseen 
danger. 
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(Ad  Fam.  X.  23.)  No.  146. 

Plancus  to  Cicero. 

NEVER,  dear  Cicero,  I  solemnly  declare,  shall  I  be  sorry 
for  undergoing  the  greatest  dangers  on  behalf  of  my 
-country,  provided  only  that  none  of  my  misfortunes 
involves  me  in  the  charge  of  rashness.  If  I  had  ever 
trusted  Lepidus  in  my  heart,  I  should  confess  that 
incaution  had  misled  me  ;  for  over-trustfulness  is  a  mis 
take  more  than  a  fault,  and  indeed  it  is  into  the  good 
man's  heart  that  it  most  easily  finds  its  way.  But  it  was 
not  this  feeling  which  so  nearly  betrayed  me.  For  I 
knew  Lepidus  properly.  What  was  it  then  ?  It  was 
weakness,  the  most  dangerous  quality  in  war-time,  which 
made  me  run  into  this  danger.  If  I  did  not  give 
Lepidus  a  meeting,  I  was  afraid  that  some  of  my  critics 
might  think  that  my  resentment  against  him  was  over- 
obstinate,  and  that  my  slowness  was  prolonging  the  war. 
Therefore  I  marched  up  my  troops  almost  within  view  of 
Lepidus  and  Antonius,  and  leaving  an  interval  of  forty 
miles  I  took  up  my  position  with  the  idea  of  giving 
myself  the  choice  between  a  quick  advance  and  a  safe 
retreat.  The  other  points  at  which  I  aimed  in  choosing 
a  position  were  that  a  river  should  be  in  front  of  me, 
which  the  enemy  would  be  delayed  by  crossing,  and  that 
I  should  have  the  Vocontii  close  under  me,  so  that  I 
could  rely  upon  a  safe  passage  through  their  country. 
Having  abandoned  the  hope  of  my  arrival,  for  which  he 
was  extremely  eager  before,  Lepidus  joined  Antonius  on 
May  29,  and  they  advanced  against  me  the  same  day; 
the  news  was  brought  me  when  they  were  at  a  distance 
of  twenty  miles.  I  exerted  myself,  under  the  blessing  of 
Heaven,  to  make  a  rapid  retreat  without  allowing  my  rear- 
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ward  movement  to  become  anything  like  a  flight,  and  to 
prevent  a  single  foot-soldier  or  horseman  or  any  one  bit 
of  baggage  being  lost  or  cut  off  by  these  raving  brigands. 
In  this  way  I  brought  the  whole  of  my  force  over  the 
Isura  on  June  4,  and  broke  up  the  bridges  which  I  had 
constructed,  so  as  to  give  my  men  time  for  putting  them 
selves  together,  and  to  allow  myself  an  interval  for  making 
a  junction  with  my  colleague  whom  I  expect  within  three 
days  of  this  date.  I  shall  always  acknowledge  the  loyalty 
of  our  friend  Laterensis  and  his  great  devotion  to  the 
public  cause,  but  his  excessive  tenderness  for  Lepidus 
has  undoubtedly  impaired  his  shrewdness  in  the  discern 
ment  of  danger.  But  when  he  saw  that  he  had  been 
led  into  a  trap  he  tried  to  lay  hands  upon  himself,  which 
he  would  more  properly  have  turned  to  the  destruction 
of  Lepidus.  However,  he  was  interrupted  before  the 
mischief  was  done,  and  he  is  still  alive  and  reported  likely 
to  recover.  But  I  have  no  certainty  on  the  point.  My 
own  escape  from  these  unnatural  sons  of  their  country 
has  been  a  great  vexation  to  them  :  for  the  same  fury 
instigated  their  attack  upon  me  as  upon  their  fatherland. 
Moreover,  they  had  these  fresh  causes  of  irritation : — I 
had  never  ceased  from  putting  pressure  upon  Lepidus  to 
smother  the  flames  of  war ;  I  condemned  the  conferences 
all  along ;  I  had  forbidden  the  envoys,  sent  by  Antonius 
under  the  guarantee  of  Lepidus,  to  come  within  my  sight ; 
and  I  had  arrested  Caius  Catius  Vestinius,  the  military 
tribune  who  had  been  sent  to  him  with  a  letter  from 
Antonius.  All  this  gives  me  the  satisfaction  of  being 
sure  that  the  fury  of  their  attack  upon  me  does  not  sur 
pass  their  vexation  at  the  collapse  of  it.  For  you  it  is, 
dear  Cicero,  to  give  us  the  help  in  which  you  have  never 
failed  us — use  all  watchfulness  and  vigour  to  back  up  the 
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men  who  are  fighting  your  battles.  Let  Csesar  come  and 
bring  the  soundest  of  his  troops ;  or  if  there  is  anything  to 
prevent  his  own  coming,  let  the  forces  be  sent.  His  own 
life  is  in  jeopardy  :  all  the  desperate  ruffians  who  were  ever 
to  be  got  under  arms  against  their  country  are  met  together 
on  this  one  spot.  Wherefore  should  we  not  make  use 
of  every  resource,  which  is  within  our  reach,  for  the  city's 
salvation  ?  If  there  is  no  failure  amongst  you  at  Rome, 
I  can  answer  for  my  own  part  that  I  will  to  the  uttermost 
meet  all  demands  of  the  state.  My  love  for  you,  dear 
Cicero,  grows  warmer  every  day,  I  solemnly  declare,  and 
your  good  works  add  new  keenness  daily  to  my  anxiety 
lest  I  should  lose  the  least  bit  of  your  affection  or  esteem. 
My  hope  is  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  enhance  the  delight 
that  you  feel  in  doing  kindness  by  returning  once  more 
to  your  society  and  renewing  my  devoted  services. 

June  6,  CularOj  in  the  country  of  the  Allobrogcs. 


(Ad  Fam.  XII.  10.) 
Cicero  to  Cains  Cassias. 
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YOUR  relative  and  my  own  friend  Lepidus,  along  with  his   From  Rome. 

confederates    in  sedition,  was  voted  a  public  traitor   on 

June  30   by  a   unanimous  senate  :  but   the   opportunity 

was  given  them  of  returning  to  their  right  minds  before 

September  i.      There  is  courage   in  the  senate,  but   it 

rests  chiefly  on  the  expectation  of  your  help.     At  the 

time  I  am  writing  these  lines  the  difficulties   of  the  war 

are  much  increased  by  the  criminal  shiftiness  of  Lepidus. 

About  Dolabella  the  daily  news  is  all  that  we  desire,  but 

we   have    no  authority  or    voucher   for  it,  only  hearsay 

reports.      This  notwithstanding,  your  letter  of  May  yth 
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(written  in  camp)  had  produced  such  a  strong  impression 
in  the  city,  that  everybody  thought  that  Antonius  was 
already  crushed,  whilst  you  were  marching  in  force  upon 
Rome ;  so  that  we  could  rely,  if  the  result  were  such  as 
to  satisfy  your  wishes,  upon  your  advice  and  authority, 
and  should  still  have  your  troops,  if  the  fortune  of  war 
brought  about  any  accidental  miscarriage.  Those  troops 
shall  meet  with  every  reward  within  my  power  to  give 
them ;  but  it  will  be  time  enough  for  that  when  we  come 
to  get  a  notion  what  help  they  intend  giving,  or  have 
already  given,  to  the  Cause.  At  present  we  hear  of 
nothing  but  efforts  : — noble  and  glorious  enough,  but  we 
are  waiting  for  work  done,  and  I  feel  sure  that  what  we 
expect  is  either  being  now  realized  or  becoming  due. 
Nothing  can  be  grander  than  your  courage  and  spirit, 
which  is  the  reason  why  we  wish  to  see  you  on  Italian 
soil  at  the  first  chance  :  in  you  and  Brutus  we  shall  think 
that  we  have  with  us  the  Genius  of  the  Cause.  We  had 
won  a  noble  victory,  but  Lepidus  spoilt  it  by  receiving 
Antonius  when  he  was  a  stript  and  helpless  fugitive ; 
this  makes  the  detestation  of  Lepidus  here  go  beyond 
any  that  was  ever  felt  for  Antonius.  One  kindled  war  at 
a  time  of  universal  confusion  ;  the  other  has  done  it  after 
victory  had  given  peace.  We  have  the  consuls  elect  to 
pit  against  him,  of  whom  we  have  strong  hopes  indeed, 
but  the  uncertainties  of  fighting  make  us  doubtful  and 
anxious.  Therefore  you  may  lay  it  to  heart  that  every 
thing  depends  upon  you  and  Brutus  :  we  are  looking  for 
you  both,  and  every  hour  for  Brutus.  But  if  the  enemy 
is,  as  I  hope,  defeated,  before  you  have  arrived,  it  will 
be  your  authority  nevertheless  which  will  enable  the 
Cause  to  lift  up  its  head  and  be  set  on  some  decent  foot 
ing;  for  there  are  many  sores  in  the  state  which  will 
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want  healing,  even  if  she  shall  appear  to  have  quite 
shaken  off  the  contamination  of  wickedness  and  treason. 
Farewell. 

(Ad  Fam.  X.  24.) 
Plancus  to  Cicero. 

I  CANNOT  refrain  from  expressing  my  gratitude  on  every 
occasion  of  your  services,  but  I  can  tell  you  that  I  feel 
ashamed  to  do  it :  for  so  close  a  connexion,  as  you  have 
wished  to  exist  between  us,  stands  in  no  need  of  such 
expressions  of  feeling,  nor  do  I  like  repaying  your  sub 
stantial  benefits  in  the  cheap  currency  of  words  :  I  would 
rather  prove  my  own  gratitude  by  living  with  you  in  the 
tender  courtesies  of  an  eager  affection ;  and  if  my  life  is 
spared,  the  tenderness  and  the  courtesy  and  the  eagerness 
of  that  affection  shall  surpass  all  the  gratitude  of  friends, 
even  all  the  devotedness  of  kindred.  For  I  could  not  easily 
tell  you  whether  I  count  upon  getting  from  your  love  and 
esteem  more  of  daily  delight  or  of  permanent  honour. 

You  have  made  my  men's  well-being  your  own  business. 
I  wished  that  they  should  be  honoured  by  the  senate, 
not  to  strengthen  my  own  hold  upon  them — I  am  sure 
that  there  is  nothing  sinister  in  my  thoughts — but  in  the 
first  place  because  in  my  judgment  they  deserved  it,  and 
secondly  because  I  was  anxious  to  meet  any  emergency 
by  uniting  them  more  closely  to  the  Cause ;  and  lastly 
my  aim  was  to  maintain  them  for  you  in  that  dislike 
which  they  have  hitherto  shown  to  every  kind  of  corrup 
tion.  Hitherto  we  have  kept  everything  here  just  as  it 
was  :  and  although  I  understand  the  very  faint  welcome 
which  (reasonably  enough)  men  give  to  such  a  negative 
advantage,  all  the  same  I  trust  that  my  policy  receives 
your  support.  If  any  blunder  were  made  with  the  troops 
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here,  the  state  has  no  great  reserves  ready  for  action  to 
defend  her  against  a  sudden  attack  by  these  plundering 
unnatural  traitors.     I  believe  that  you'   know  what  my 
forces  are  : — there  are  three  legions  of  veterans  in  my 
camp  and  one  of  recruits,  which  is  quite  the  grandest  of 
the  four ;   Brutus  has  one  legion  of  veterans,  another  of 
two-years  men,  and  eight  of  recruits.     The  whole  army 
therefore  is  very  full  in  numbers  but  deficient  in  steadi- 
i  ness,  for  we  have  too  often  been  taught  by  experience 
how  much  reliance  in  an  engagement  is  to  be  put  upon 
the  recruits.     Should  this  backbone  of  our  two  armies  be 
fortified  by  the  veterans  from  Africa  or  by  Caesar's  troops, 
we  should  calmly  invite  the  great  crisis  of  the  state's  for 
tunes.     But  as  we  saw  that  Caesar  was  much  the  nearer, 
I  never  gave  up  writing  to  urge,  and  he  never  failed  to 
announce,  his  coming  without  delay.   Meantime  I  see  that 
he  has  thrown  over  this  idea  and  adopted  a  different  policy. 
Still  I  have  sent  a  message  and  letter  to  him  by  our 
friend  Furnius,  to  see  if  he  can  do  anything.     In  affection 
for  Caesar  you  know  very  well  my,  dear  Cicero,  that  I  am 
with  you  :  whether  it  is  that  my  intimacy  with  the  uncle 
made  it  a  necessity  for  me  during  his  lifetime  to  show 
respect  and  liking  to  the  nephew,  or  that  his  character, 
so  far  as  I  had  the  chance  of  knowing  him,  was  modest 
:  and  gentle,  or  that  it  looks  shameful  in  one  who  enjoyed 
!  the  marked  friendship  of  the  elder  Caesar  not  to  recognize 
I  his  own  adoption  of  a  son   who   was  further   admitted 
j  to  that   position  by  the  deliberate  act  of  your  friends  ; 
j  nevertheless — whatever  I  say  is,  I  can  assure  you,  said 
not  in    bitterness  but   in  sorrow — the  very  existence  of 
I  Antonius  at  this  moment,  his  conspiracy  with  Lepidus, 
:  the  really  formidable  strength  of  their  armies,  their  hopes, 
|  and  their  audacity,  are  all  things  which  they  may  thank 
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Caesar  for.  I  will  not  rake  up  old  stories  : — starting  from 
the  time  when  he  volunteered  me  the  announcement 
of  his  own  coming,  had  he  consented  to  come,  before 
this  the  war  would  either  have  been  at  an  end,  or  it 
would  have  been  pushed  away  (to  their  great  disadvan 
tage)  into  a  district  so  unfavourable  to  them  as  are  the 
Spanish  provinces.  I  fail  to  discover  what  idea  or  whose 
advice  has  made  him  give  up  all  the  honour  (so  neces 
sary  and  so  useful  to  himself)  for  the  sake  of  speculations 
upon  a  two-months  consulship,  which  was  only  to  be 
gained  by  terrorism  and  stupid  pertinacity.  In  this 
matter  I  think  that  his  relatives  can  do  much  for  what  is 
his  interest  no  less  than  the  state's  :  but  no  one  can 
do  more  than  you,  as  I  imagine;  for  your  services  to 
him  have  been  greater  than  to  any  one  else  except 
myself;  for  I  shall  never  forget  the  many  great  obligations 
which  you  have  laid  upon  me.  I  have  given  Furnius 
the  commission  to  make  the  arrangement  with  him  : 
and  if  my  influence  over  him  proves  itself  equal  to  my 
claims,  I  shall  have  done  him  a  great  personal  service. 
Meantime  we  are  carrying  on  the  war  under  grave  disad 
vantages,  as  we  do  not  think  that  the  ground  is  clear 
enough  to  risk  the  engagement,  nor  do  we  intend  by 
shirking  it  to  involve  the  public  cause  in  a  still  heavier 
loss.  But  if  Caesar  comes  to  respect  his  own  interests, 
or  if  the  African  legions  arrive  quickly,  we  shall  restore 
you  to  confidence  as  regards  this  part  of  the  world.  I 
beg  you  to  feel  for  me  still  as  you  have  felt  in  the  past, 
and  to  assure  your  heart  of  my  devotion  to  yourself. 

July  28,  The  Camp. 
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M.  BRUTUS 

Macedonia. 

U.  BRUTUS 

Cisalpine  Gaul. 

C.  CASSIUS 

Syria. 

PLANCUS    

Northern  Gaul. 

POLLIO       

Further  Spain. 

LEPIDUS    

Narbonensian  Gaul  with  Nearer 
Spain. 

CORNIFICIUS      ... 

Africa. 

TREBONIUS 

Asia  Minor. 
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College.  Demy  Svo,  cloth,  Ss.  6d.  Interleaved  with  writing- 
paper,  IDS.  6d. 

DEMOSTHENES  on  the  CROWN.  The  Text  after  BAITK R. 
With  an  Introduction,  a  New  Translation,  Notes,  and  Indices. 
By  FRANCIS  P.  SIMPSON,  B.A.,  Balliol  College,  Craven 
Scholar,  1877.  Demy  Svo,  cloth,  IDS.  6d. 

FROM  THK  PREFACE. — Several  of  the  Notes — which  I  have  tried  to  make  as 
concise  as  possible — may  appear  unnecessary  to  a  scholar;  but  they  have  been 
inserted  for  the  practical  reason  that  the  obstacles  they  should  remove  have  been 
felt  by  some  of  the  many  pupils  with  whom  I  have  read  this  speech. 

The  main  difficulty  which  Demosthenes  presents  to  the  student  lies  in  the  close 
logical  connection  of  his  arguments  ;  and  most  commentaries  consist  largely  of 
translation  or  paraphrase.  Paraphrase  is  dangerous,  as  it  may  lead  a  novice  to 
a  belief  that  he  quite  understands  a  piece  of  Latin  or  Greek,  when  he  is  some 
way  from  doing  so.  I  have,  therefore,  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  have 
given  a  continuous  rendering,  as  close  as  I  could  decently  make  it.  Its  aim  is 
purely  commentatorial— to  save  its  weight  in  notes.  It  is  intended  to  show  what 
Demosthenes  said,  but  not  how  well  he  said  it.  And,  1  may  say,  I  believe_that 
every  lecturer  and  tutor  in  Oxford  will  admit  that  an  undergraduate,  or  sixth- 
form  boy,  cannot  get  full  value  out  of  reading  the  De  Corona  without  such  help. 

In  Introduction  I.  will  be  found  a  sketcli  of  Athenian  history,  as  far  as  i-% 
necessary  for  the  thorough  understanding  of  this  Oration.  In  Introduction  II. 
a  precis  of  the  oration  of  yEschines,  as  well  as  that  of  Demosthenes,  is  prefixed 
to  a  brief  analysis  of  the  two  speeches  considered  as  an  attack  and  a  defence. 

EXTRACTS   FROM  LETTERS  AXD  REVIEWS. 

"Accept  my  best  thanks  for  your  presentation  copy  of  Mr.  Simpson's  edition 
of  the  OKATION  FOR  THE  CROWN,  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  gratefully 
accepted  by  professional  scholars  and  the  educated  laity." — Prof.  PI.ACKIK. 

•'  It  seems  to  me  very  well  done  and  likely  to  be  of  great  use.  I  notice  with 
pleasure  that  several  mistakes  of  other  translations  and  editions  are  tacitly  cor- 


rected.  Possibly  there  might  be  a  little  more  freedom  in  the  translation  without 
merely  paraphrasing ;  but  this  is  no  doubt  very  difficult  to  do  except  at  the  cost 
of  extra  notes,  and  I  believe  you  are  quite  right  in  economising  notes,  which  tend 
now  to  overlay  and  efface  the  texts  of  the  Classics." — S.  H.  BUTCHER,  Esq., 
Professor  of  Greek,  Edinburgh  University. 

"  I  have  made  use  of  it  for  the  last  two  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  speech 
with  profit  to  myself,  and  I  think  it  is  likely  to  be  appreciated." — Rev.  T.  L. 
PAPILLON,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford. 

"  It  seems  to  me  likely  to  be  very  useful." — A.  SIDGWICK,  Esq.,  Fellow  of 
Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 

"  I  am  struck  with  the  scholarly  tone  of  all  that  I  have  seen.  Some  of  the 
notes  seem  models  of  good  scholarship  and  exegesis." — A.  T.  BARTON,  Esq., 
Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 

"  Its  closeness  and  accuracy  will  make  it  very  useful  for  many  students." — Rev. 
W.  W.  MERRY,  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

"  One  or  two  test  passages  that  I  have  already  looked  at  show  that  delicate 
points  have  been  considered  and  common  traps  avoided.  The  abstract  of  the 
speech  of  /Eschines  is  an  especially  useful  feature,  and  so  is  the  copious  index." — 
Rev.  J.  R.  KING,  Fellow  and  Tutor,  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

"  I  have  read  Mr.  Simpson's  '  De  Corona'  with  great  interest.  The  translation 
and  the  notes  seem  to  me  alike  admirable,  and  to  furnish  the  student  with  every 
thing  necessary  for  gaining  a  scholarly  knowledge  of  this  masterpiece  of  Greek 
oratory."— Rev.  G.  H.  HESLOP,  M.A.,  late  Head  Master  of  St.  Bees'  School, 
'and  formerly  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

"Mr.  Simpson's  .  .  .  text  is  probably  the  best  yet  published  in  England; 
while  the  index  of  words  and  phrases  should  prove  a  valuable  help  to  student* 
and  editors.  .  .  .  The  volume  is  very  well  got  up." — Athetuewii,  December  2r 
. 1882. 

"  This  is  a  work  that  needs  no  praise.  It  is  in  its  way  as  near  perfection  as 
possible,  and  of  a  quality  to  conciliate  the  staunchest  opponent  of  '  cribs  '  in  every 
shape.  Indeed,  if  we  regard  the  student's  wants  as  the  standard  for  gauging  the 
merits  of  an  edition  of  a  Greek  classic,  this  edition  of  the  '  De  Corona  'may  be 
considered  as  the  best,  and  by  far  the  best,  that  has  been  published  in  England." 
— St.  James's  Gazette,  November  n,  1882. 

"  This  is  a  handsome  edition  of  the  text,  with  translation  opposite,  and  notes 
at  the  foot  of  the  page.  Of  the  translation,  Mr.  Simpson  says  that  '  it  is 
intended  to  show  what  Demosthenes  said,  not  how  well  he  said  it.'  Its  aim  is 
'  purely  commentatorial,'  and  we  believe  that  this  aim  is  fully  attained.  It  differs 
alike  from  loose  paraphrase  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  from  those  baldly 
literal  versions  which,  by  the  seductive  promise  of  close  fidelity  to  the  text, 
beguile  the  unhappy  I  passman  to  his  destruction,  and  make  impossible  a  task 
which  was  at  first  only  difficult.  The  general  reader  is  supplied  with  a  speech; 
which  can  be  read,  and  might  conceivably  be  spoken  ;  while  the  young  student 
may  get  most  valuable  hints  by  observing  closely  how  the  structure  of  the 
original  is  dealt  with.  The  notes,  mainly  grammatical,  contain  little  that  is 
striking,  but  give  in  short  compass  much  help  towards  the  appreciation  of  Greek 
idiom." — Spectator,  October  7,  1882. 


OXFORD  STUDY  GUIDES. 

ENTRANCE  CLASSICAL  SCHOLARSHIPS.     By  S.  H. 
JEYES,   M.A.,   Classical  Lecturer  at   University  College,  and 
late  Scholar  of  Trinity  College.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 
"  Mr.  Jeyes  has  provided  parents  and  teachers  with  an  excellent  manual  by 
which  to  guide  their  sons  or  pupils  in  preparing  for  University  Scholarships.      ..   . 
The  book  is  well  done,  and  ought  to  be  useful." — The  Academy,  June  18,  1881. 

HONOUR  CLASSICAL  MODERATIONS.  By  L.  R. 
FARNELL,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Exeter  College.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Other  Volumes  to  follow. 
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A1         ni       JSIMPKIN,  MARSHALL,  &  CO.  \  T       , 
Also  sold  by  {HAMILT^Nj  ADAMSj  &  co<     } London. 


A  Catalogue  of  these  Publications  witJi  fuller  descriptions, 
some  notices  from  the  press  and  specimen  pages,  will  be  issued 
shortly ',  and  will  be  forwarded  gratis  on  application. 


JAMES  THORNTON  desires  to  direct  attention  to  the  accompany 
ing  List  of  EDUCATIONAL  WORKS,  many  of  which  have  now 
attained  a  wide  circulation, 

The  Authors  and  Compilers  are  mostly  scholars  of  repute,  as 
well  as  of  large  experience  in  teaching. 

Any  notices  of  errors  or  defects  in  these  publications  will  be 
gratefully  received  and  acknowledged. 

The  Books  can  generally  be  procured  through  local  Booksellers 
in  town  and  country ;  but  if  at  any  time  difficulty  should  arise, 
JAMES  THORNTON  will  feel  obliged  by  direct  communication  on 
the  subject. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE    LATIN    PRAYER    BOOK    OF    CHARLES   II.;    or,  an 

Account  of  the  Liturgia  of  Dean  Durel,  together  with  a  Reprint  and 
Translation  of  the  Catechism  therein  contained,  with  Collations, 
Annotations,  and  Appendices  by  the  Rev.  CHARLES  MARSHALL,  M.A., 
Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  1849-1850  ;  and  WILLIAM  W. 
MARSHALL,  B.A.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  late  Scholar  of  Hertford 
College,  Oxford.  Demy  Svo.  cloth,  10s.  Gd.  [Recently  published. 

'Is  a  distinct  and  important  contribution  to  the  Evangelical  side   of  the   Sacra- 
mcntarian  controversy.' — BRITISH  QUARTKKLY  REVIHW. 

'  We  have  great  pleasure  in  commending  this  work  as  a  learned  and  valuable  contri 
bution  to  our  liturgical  literature.'— RECORD,  November  5,  1882. 

CANONS  OF  THE  SECOND  COUNCIL  OF  ORANGE 

A.D.  529.  With  an  Introduction,  Translation,  and  Notes.  By  the 
Rev.  F.  H.  WOODS,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Oxford. 
Crown  Svo.  2s. 

RECORD  of  the  UNIVERSITY  BOAT  RACE,  1829-1880,  and 
of  the  COMMEMORATION  DINNER,  1881.  Compiled 
by  GEO.  G.  T.  TREHKRNK,  O.U.B.C.,  and  J.  II.  D.  GOLDIK,  C.U.B.C. 
With  Illustrations,  4to.  cloth,  10*.  6d.  ;  or,  printed  on  large  hand 
made  paper,  with  China  paper  impressions  of  the  Plates,  price  305. 
(only  250  copies  printed,  each  numbered  and  initialled). 
NHW  AND  REVISED  EDITION,  bringing  the  work  up  to  1884.  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 

An  UNDERGRADUATE'S  TRIP  to  ITALY  and  ATTICA  in 
the  WINTER  of  1880-1.  By  J.  L.  THOMAS.  Balliol  College 
Oxford.  Crown  Svo.  5s. 

THE  LIVES  AND  EPISTLES  OF  GIFFORD  AND  BUNYAN. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  A.  BLYTH,  B.A.,  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

[In  the  press. 

The  RECENT  DEPRESSION  of  TRADE,  its  Nature,  its  Causes, 
and  the  Remedies  which  have  been  suggested  for  it ;  being  the 
Oxford  Cobden  Prize  Essay  for  1879.  By  WALTER  E.  SMITH,  B.A., 
New  College.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
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THOMAS    HOBBES,    of    MALMESBURY,    LEVIATHAN; 

or,  the  Matter,  Forme,  and  Power  of  a  Commonwealth.     A  New 
Reprint.     With  a  facsimile    of    the  original    fine  engraved  Title. 
Medium  Svo.  cloth,  12s.  6d. 
A  small   edition   of   250  copies    only,  on    Dutch  hand-made  paper, 

medium  Svo.  18s. 

Students'  Edition,  crown  Svo.  cloth  8s.  6(7.  [Just  published. 

'In  matters  of  reprints,  such  as  this  is,  it  is  always  well  to  retain  as  much  as  possible 
the  old  spelling,  and  the  old  form  of  printing.  By  this  means  we  are  constantly 
reminded  that  we  are  reading  a  seventeenth  century  writer,  and  not  a  nineteenth  ;  and 
hence  students  will  apply  more  checks  to  their  process  of  reasoning  than  they  might  be 
inclined  to  do  if  the  book  were  printed  in  modern  form.  This  is,  we  are,  glad  to  say, 
applicable  to  the  present  excellent  reprint,  which  is  issued  in  old  spelling,  and  contains 
in  the  margin  the  figures  of  the  pagination  of  the  first  edition.' 

THE  ANTIQUARY,  October  1881. 

'  We  have  received  from  IVfr.  James  Thornton,  of  Oxford,  an  excellent  reprint  of 
Hobbes's  "  Leviathan."  The  book  is  one  which  is  not  always  easy  to  obtain  ;  and  a  satis 
factory  reprint  at  a  reasonable  price  may  do  more  to  advance  the  knowledge  of  Hobbes's 
philosophy  than  one  of  the  condensed  handbook?  which  are  now  extensively  popular.' 

WESTMINSTER  REVIEW,  January  1882. 

THE   ELEMENTS   OF  LAW,   NATURAL  AND  POLITIC. 

By  THOMAS  HOBBES,  of  Malmesbury.  The  first  complete  and  correct 
Edition,  with  a  Preface  and  Critical  Notes.  By  FERDINAND  JOENNIES, 
Ph.D.  To  which  are  subjoined  selected  pieces  of  imprinted  MSS. 
of  THOMAS  HOBBES.  [In  the  press  ;  ready  in  October. 

BEHEMOTH  ;  or,  The  LONG  PARLIAMENT.  By  THOMAS 
HOBBES,  of  Malmesbury.  For  the  first  time  Edited  after  the 
Original  MS.,  with  many  Additions  and  Corrections.  By  FERDINAND 
JOENNIES,  Ph.D.  [In  the  press. 

REMARKS  on  the  USE  and  ABUSE  of  SOME  POLITICAL 

TERMS.  By  the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir  GEORGE  CORNEWALL  LEWIS, 
Bart.,  sometime  Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  A  New  Edition, 
with  Notes  and  Appendix.  By  Sir  ROLAND  KNYVET  WILSON,  Bart., 
M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law  ;  Reader  in  Indian  Law,  and  late  Fellow 
of  King's  College,  Cambridge  ;  Author  of  '  History  of  Modern 
English  Law.'  Crown  Svo.  6s. 

An  ESSAY  on  the  GOVERNMENT  of  DEPENDENCIES.     By 

the  late  Right  Hon.  Sir  GEORGE  CORNEWALL  LEWIS,  Bart.,  sometime 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  A  New  Reprint.  [In  the  press. 

QUESTIONS  and  EXERCISES  in  POLITICAL  ECONOMY, 

with  References  to  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Fawcett, 
Thorold  Rogers,  Bonamy  Price,  Twiss,  Senior,  Macleod,  and  others. 
Adapted  to  the  Oxford  Past  and  Honour  and  the  Cambridge  Ordinary 
B.A.  Examinations.  Arranged  and  edited  by  W.  P.  EMERTON,  M.A., 
D.G.L.,  Christ  Church,  Oxford.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

MONTENEGRO  :  being  the  Stanhope  Prize  Essay  for  1S84.  By 
WILLIAM  CARR,  Commoner  of  University  College,  Oxford.  Svo. 
paper  covers  (106  pages),  2s.  6d.  [Just  published. 
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continued. 


DE      CONJECTURIS      ULTIMARUM      VOLUNTATUM. 

Dissertatio  pro  Gradu  Doctoris  in  Jure  Civili.  By  WOLSELKT 
P.  EMKBTOX,  D.C.L.,  Christ  Church.  8vo.  sewed  (110  pages, 
2s.  Gd.  [Jiist  published. 

An  ABRIDGMENT  of  ADAM  SMITH'S   INQUIRY  into  the 

NATURE    and  CAUSES  of  the   WEALTH    of  NATIONS.     By 
W.  P.  EMERTON,  M.A.,  D.C.L.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  6s. 
This  work  (based  on  Jeremiah  Joyce's  Abridgment)  originally  appeared 
in  two  parts  and  is  now  republished  after  careful  revision,  with  Additional 
Notes,  Appendices,  and  a  Complete  Index. 

The  above  can  be  had  in  two  Parts.      Part  I.  Books  I.  and  II.   3s.  6d. 
Part  II.  Books  III.,  IV.  and  V.  3s.  Gd. 

OUTLINES    of  JURISPRUDENCE.      For  the  Use  of  Students. 
By  B.  R,  WISE,   B.A.,   late  Scholar    of  Queen's    College,    Oxford; 
Oxford  Cobden  Prizeman,  1878.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  5s. 
This  book  is  intended  to  be  a  critical  and  explanatory  commentary  xipon 
the  Jurisprudence  text-books  in  common  use ;  and  it  endeavours  to  present 
a  precise  and  coherent  view  of  all  the  topics  upon  which  these  touch. 
'  The  student  of  jurisprudence  will  certainly  find  the  work  suggestive  and  helpful.' 

THE  ATIIEXJEVM,  July  15, 1882. 

OUTLINES  of  ENGLISH  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY. 

By  BHITIFFE   CONSTABLE   SKOTTOWE,   M.A.,   late   Scholar   of   New 
College,  Oxford.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 
The  object  of  this  book  is  to  assist  beginners  in  reading  Constitutional 

History  by  arranging  in  order  outlines  of  the  growth  of  the  most  important 

Institutions. 

An  ANALYSIS  of  the  ENGLISH  LAW  of  REAL  PRO 
PERTY,  chiefly  from  Blackstone's  Commentary,  with  Tables  and 
Indexes.  By  GORDON  CAMPBELL,  M.A.,  Author  of  '  An  Analysis  of 
Austin's  Lectures  on  Jurisprudence,'  and  of  '  A  Compendium  of 
Roman  Law.'  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

An  ANALYSIS  of  JUSTINIAN'S  INSTITUTES  of  ROMAN 

LAW,  with  Tables.  [In  preparation. 

A   CHRONOLOGICAL   SUMMARY   of    the    CHIEF    REAL 

PROPERTY  STATUTES,  with  their  more  important  Provisions. 

For  the   Use  of  Law  Students.     By  P.  F.  ALDKED,  M  A.,  D.C.L. 

Crown  Svo.  2s. 
ELEMENTARY  QUESTIONS  on  the  LAW  of  PROPERTY, 

REAL  and  PERSONAL.     Supplemented  by  Advanced  Questions  on 

the  Law  of  Contracts.     With  Copious  References   throughout,  and 

an  Index  of  Legal  Terms.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 
The  SPECIAL  STATUTES  required   by  Candidates  for  the  School 

of  Jurisprudence  at  Oxford.     Fcp.  Svo.  sewed,  2s.  Gd.     With  brief 

Notes  and  Translations  by  a  B.C.L.     Cloth,  5s. 
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OXFORD  STUDY  GUIDES. 

A    SERIES    OF    HANDBOOKS    TO    EXAMINATIONS. 

Edited  by  F,  S.  PULLING,  M.A.,  Exeter  College. 


THE  object  of  this  Series  is  to  guide  Students  in  their  reading 
for  the  different  examinations.  The  amount  of  time  wasted  at 
present,  simply  through  ignorance  of  the  way  to  read,  is  so  great 
that  the  Editor  and  Authors  feel  convinced  of  the  necessity  for 
some  such  handbooks,  and  they  trust  that  these  Guides  will  at 
least  do  something  to  prevent  in  the  future  the  misapplication 
of  so  much  industry. 

Each  volume  will  be  confined  to  one  branch  of  study,  and 
will  include  an  account  of  the  various  Scholarships  and  Prizes 
offered  by  the  University  or  the  Colleges  in  its  department ;  and 
will  be  undertaken  by  a  writer  whose  experience  qualifies  him  to 
speak  with  authority  on  the  subject. 

The  books  will  contain  extracts  from  the  University  Statutes 
relating  to  the  Examinations,  with  an  attempt  to  explain  them  as 
they  exist,  and  advice  as  to  what  to  read  and  how  to  read  ;  how 
to  prepare  subjects  for  examination,  and  how  to  answer  papers  ; 
a  few  specimen  questions,  extracts  from  the  Regulations  of  the 
Board  of  Studies,  and  a  list  of  books. 


THEOLOGY.     By   the   Eev.   F.  H.  WOODS,  B.D.,  Fellow  of  St.  John's 
College.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

ENTRANCE  CLASSICAL  SCHOLARSH  IPS.  By  S.  H.  JEYES,  M.A., 
Lecturer  in  Classics  at  University  College.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

'  It  is  quite  refreshing  to  find  a  guide  to  an  examination  that  so  thoroughly  discourages 
cram.' — SCHOOL  GUARDIAN,  June  20,  1881. 

'  This  is  a  smart  book,  and  a  useful  comment  on  the  present  method  of  awarding  scholar 
ships.  There  is  a  certain  frank  cynicism  in  much  of  the  advice,  as  when  Mr.  JEYES  remarks, 
It  is  no  good  wearing  out  your  trousers  in  a  study  chair,  if  you  do  not  set  your  brains  to 
york  ;  "  or  that  it  "  is  quite  useless  to  play  at  hide- and  seek  with  examiners  who  are  familiar 
with  every  turn  and  twist  in  the  game  ;  "  and  there  seems  little  doubt  that  a  clever  boy, 
coached  by  him  on  his  method,  would  get  a  scholarship.'— SPECTATOR,  Aug.  27,  1881. 

4  Mr.  Jeyes  has  provided  parents  and  teachers  with  an  excellent  manual  by  which  to 

guide  their  sons  or  pupils  in  preparing  for  University  Scholarships He  gives  directions 

as  to  the  best  way  of  preparing  for  the  different  sorts  of  papers and  also  for  the  best 

way  of  tackling  with  the  paper  when  confronted  with  it  in  actual  examination.  The 

observations  are  of  the  most  practical  kind The  book  is  well  done,  and  ought  to  be 

useful.'— THK  ACADEMY,  June  18, 1881. 
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HONOUR  CLASSICAL  MODERATIONS.    By  L.  R.  FARXELL,  M.A., 
Fellow  of  Exeter  College.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

'  It  is  full  of  useful  and  scholarly  suggestions  which   many  hard-reading  men  will  be 

thankful  for With  hints  as  to  the  line  of  reading  to  be  adopted,  and  the  books  to 

be  takeu  up  so  as  to  make  the  most  of  their  tiir      and  to  read  to  the  best  advantage.' 

SCHOOL  GUARDIAN,  November  4, 1881. 

LITERS  HUMANIORES.    By  E.  B.  I  WAX-DULLER,  M.A.,  New  College. 

[Shortly. 

MODERN  HISTORY.     By  F.  S.  PULLING,  M.A.,  Exeter  College.     Will 
be  published  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  new  scheme  is  finally  sanctioned. 

NATURAL  SCIENCE.  By  E.  B.  POULTON,  M.A.,  Keble  College. 

JURISPRUDENCE  and  CIVIL  LAW.     By  W.  P.  EMERTON,  M.A., 
D.C.L.,  Christ  Church.  [In  preparation, 


ARITHMETIC. 


Just  published. 

ARITHMETIC  for  SCHOOLS.  Based  on  principles  of  Cause  and 
Effect.  By  the  Kev.  FREDERICK  SPARKS,  M.A.,  Mathematical 
Master,  the  High  School,  Plymouth,  and  late  Lecturer  of  Worcester 
College,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  (416  pages),  -is.  6d. 

It  may  perhaps  appear  somewhat  rash  to  add  another  to  the  many  text  books  ou 
Arithmetic  already  in  use.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  present  work  will  be  found 
to  contain  some  features  sufficiently  distinctive  and  valuable  to  warrant  its  appearance. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  work  is  to  place  prominently  before  the  student  the  fact  that 
the  principle  of  '  cause  and  effect '  is  as  applicable  to  Arithmetic  as  to  other  sciences,  and 
that  by  working  on  this  plan  he  may  obtain  his  results  in  about  half  the  time  required 
by  other  methods.  In  each  division  of  the  subject  this  is  shown  by  a  typical  example 
worked  out  in  full,  followed  by  ample  exercises,  with  examination  papers  at  regular 
intervals.  The  more  complex  parts  of  fractions  and  decimals  are  introduced  later,  so 
that  the  pupil  may  reach  as  early  as  possible  the  more  interesting  part  of  his  work,  the 
arithmetic  of  ordinary  life.  The  so  called  '  inverse  rules  '  are  learnt  at  the  same  time  as 
the  '  direct  rules,'  and  thus  the  difficulties  of  proportion  wholly  disappear.  A  careful 
selection  of  questions  set  by  the  Universities,  Civil  Service,  and  Army  Examination 
Boards,  and  other  educational  bodies,  has  been  placed  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

The  ANSWERS  to  the  above  are  published  in  a  separate  form. 
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MELETEMATA ;  or,  SELECT  LATIN  PASSAGES  IN 
PROSE  AND  VERSE  FOR  UNPREPARED  TRANS 
LATION.  Arranged  by  the  Eev.  P.  J.  F.  GANTILLON,  M.A., 
sometime  Scholar  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  Classical  Master 
in  Cheltenham  College.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  furnish  a  collection  of  about  250  passages,  graduated 
in  difficulty,  and  adapted  to  the  various  Examinations  in  which  '  Unprepared  Trans 
lation  '  finds  a  place. 

'  The  work  is  nicely  got  up,  and  is  altogether  the  best  of  the  kind  with  which  we  are 
acquainted.' — THE  SCHOOLMASTER,  December  3,  1881. 

'  We  find  this  collection  to  be  very  judiciously  made,  and  think  it  one  of  the  best 
which  has  yet  been  published.'— EDUCATIONAL  TIME.S,  April  1,  1881. 

Forming  a  Companion  Volume  to  the  above. 

MELETEMATA  GR^CA  ;  being  a  Selection  of  Passages,  Prose 
and  Verso,  for  unprepared  Translation.  By  the  Rev.  P.  J.  F. 
GANTILLON.  M.A.  [In  the  press. 

SELECTED     PIECES    for    TRANSLATION    into    LATIN 

PROSE.  Selected  and  arranged  by  the  Key.  H.  C.  OGLE,  M.A. 
Head  Master  of  Magdalen  College  School,  and  T.  CLAYTON,  M.A. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  is.  Gd. 

This  selection  is  intended  for  the  use  of  the  highest  forms  in  Schools  and  for  University 
Students  for  Honour  Examinations,  for  whom  it  was  felt  that  a  small  and  compact  book 
would  be  most  serviceable. 

'The  selection  has  been  made  with  mucli  care  and  the  passages  which  we  have  more 
particularly  examined  are  very  appropriate  for  translation.' 

SCHOOL  GUARDIAN,  June  7,  1879. 

LATIN  and  GREEK  VERSIONS  of  some  of  the  SELECTED 

PIECES  for  TRANSLATION.      Collected   and   arranged   by  the 

Rev.  II.  C.  OGLE,  M.A.,  Head  Master  of  Magdalen  College  School; 

and  THOMAS  CLAYTON,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Oxford.     Crown  Svo. 

os.  [Just  ready. 

This  Key  is  for  the  use  of  Tutors  only,  and  is  issued  on  the  understanding  that  it 
does  not  get  into  the  hands  of  any  pupil. 

For  the  convenience  of  Schoolmasters  and  Tutors  these  Versions  are  also  issued  in 
another  form  viz.  on  separate  leaves  ready  for  distribution  to  pupils,  thereby  saving  the 
necessity  of  dictating  or  copjing.  They  are  done  up  in  packets  of  twenty-five  each,  and 
not  less  than  twenty-five  sets  (  =  76  packets)  can  be  supplied  at  a  time.  Price — Thirty-five 
Shillings  net. 

DAMON  ;  or,  The  ART  of  GREEK  IAMBIC  MAKING.     By 

the  Rev.  J.  HEHBEUT  WJLLIAJIS,  M.A.,  Composition  Master  in  S. 

Nicholas  College,  Lancing;  late  Demy  of  Magdalen  College.     Fcp. 

Svo.  Is.  6d. 

This  small  tteatise  claims  as  its  merit  that  it  really  teaches  Greek  Iambic  writing  on 
a  system,  and  this  system  is  based  on  no  arbitrary  analysis  of  the  Iambic  line,  but  on  the 
•way  in  which  the  scholar  practically  regards  it  in  making  verses  himself. 

A  Key,  for  Tutors  only.     Fcp.  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 
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SHORT    TABLES    and    NOTES    on    GREEK    and    LATIN 

GRAMMAR,  By  W.  E.  W.  COLIINS,  M.A.,  Jesus  College.  Second 
Edition,  revised.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  2s. 

ARS  SCRIBENDI  LATINE  ;  or,  Aids  to  Latin  Prose  Composition. 
In  the  form  of  an  Analysis  of  Latin  Idioms.  By  B.  A.  EDWARDS, 
B.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford.  Crown  Svo.  Is. 

ARITHMETIC  FOR  SCHOOLS.  Based  on  principles  of  Cause 
and  Effect.  By  the  Rev.  FREDERICK  SPAKKS,  M.A.,  Mathematical 
Master,  the  High  School,  Plymouth,  and  late  Lecturer  of  Worcester 
College,  Oxford.  Crown  Svo.  cloth  (416  pages),  4s.  Qd.  [Just  ready. 

ALGEBRAICAL  QUESTIONS  AND   EXERCISES.     For  the 

Use  of  Candidates  for  Matriculation,  Responsions,  and  First  Public 
Examinations,  and  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  and  Certificate 
Examinations.  Crown  Svo.  2s. 

ARITHMETICAL    QUESTIONS    AND    EXERCISES.     For 

the  Use  of  Candidates  for  Matriculation,  Responsions,  and  First 
Public  Examinations,  and  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Local  and 
Certificate  Examinations.  Crown  Svo.  Is.  Qd. 

QUESTIONS  AMD  EXERCISES    IN   ADVANCED   LOGIC. 

For  the  Use  of  Candidates  for  the  Honour  Moderation  Schools. 
Crown  Svo.  Is.  6d. 

The  RUDIMENTS  OF  LOGIC,  with  Tables  and  Examples.  By 
F.  E.  WEATHEULY,  M.A.  Fcp.  Svo.  cloth  limp,  Is  6d. 

'  Here  is  everything  needful  for  a  beginner.' — E  PUCATIOXAL  TIMES. 
'Is  a  clever  condensation  of  first  principles.'— SCHOOL  GUAHDIAX. 

QUESTIONS  in  LOGIC,  Progressive  and  General.  By  FREDERIC  K. 
Weatherley,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Brasenose  College.  Oxford.  Fcp. 
Svo.  paper  covers,  Is.  \_Justpublished. 

A  FEW  NOTES  on  the  GOSPELS.  By  W.  E.  W.  COLLINS,  M.A., 
Jesus  College.  New  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  paper  covers,  Is.  Qd. 

ARITHMETICAL  AIDS  to  RESPONSIONS  ;  containing  Concise 
Rules  and  Examples  worked  out.  Crown  Svo.  paper  cover,  Is. 

\Just  published. 
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The  NICOMACHEAN  ETHICS  of  ARISTOTLE.  Books  I.-IV. 
and  Book  X.  Chap.  6  to  9,  being  the  portion  required  in  the  Oxford 
Pass  School,  with  Notes,  &c.  for  the  use  of  Passmen.  By  E.  L. 
HAWKINS,  M.A.,  late  Postmaster  of  Merton  College.  Demy  8vo. 
cloth,  8s.  Qd.  Interleaved  with  writing  paper,  105.  Gd. 

The   NICOMACHEAN    ETHICS    of   ARISTOTLE.     A    New 

Translation,  with  an  Introduction,  a  Marginal  Analysis,  and  Ex 
planatory  Notes.  By  Kev.  D.  P.  CHASE,  D.D.,  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
and  Principal  of  St.  Mary  Hall,  Oxford.  Fourth  Edition,  revised. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

The  ELEMENTS  of  ARISTOTLE'S  LOGIC,  following  the  order 
of  Trendelenburg,  with  Introduction,  English  translation,  and 
Notes.  By  THOMAS  CASE,  M.A.,  Tutor  of  Corpus  Christi  College, 
and  sometime  Fellow  of  Brasenose  College.  [Preparing. 

ARISTOTLE'S  ORGANON  :  Translations  from  the  Organon  of 
Aristotle,  comprising  those  Sections  of  Mr.  Magrath's  Selections 
required  for  Honour  Moderations.  By  W.  SMITH,  B.A.  New  College, 
and  ALAN  G-.  SUMNER  GIBSON,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi 
College  Oxford.  Crown  Svo.  2s.  Qd. 

The  POETICS  of  ARISTOTLE.  The  text  after  Vahlen,  with  an 
Introduction,  a  New  Translation,  Explanatory  and  Critical  Notes, 
and  an  Appendix  on  the  Greek  Drama.  \In  preparation. 

DEMOSTHENES  on  the  CROWN.  The  Text  after  BAITER.  With 
an  Introduction,  a  New  Translation,  Notes  and  Indices.  By 
FRANCIS  P.  SIMPSON,  B.A.,  Balliol  College,  Craven  Scholar,  1877. 
Demy  Svo.  cloth,  10s.  Qd. 

FROM  THE  PREFACE. — Several  of  the  Notes— which  I  have  tried  to  make  as  concise 
as  possible— may  appear  unnecessary  to  a  scholar  ;  but  they  have  been  inserted  for  the 
practical  reason  that  the  obstacles  they  should  remove  have  been  felt  by  some  of  the 
many  pupils  with  whom  I  have  read  this  speech. 

The  main  difficulty  which  Demosthenes  presents  to  the  student  lies  in  the  close 
logical  connection  of  his  arguments  ;  and  most  commentaries  consist  largely  of  transla 
tion  or  paraphase.  Paraphase  is  dangerous,  as  it  may  lead  a  novice  to  a  belief  that  he 
quite  understands  a  piece  of  Latin  or  Greek,  when  he  is  some  way  from  doing  so.  I 
have,  therefore,  taken  the  bull  by  the  horns,  and  have  given  a  continuous  rendering,  as 
close  as  I  could  decently  make  it.  Its  aim  is  purely  commentatorial — to  save  its  weight 
in  notes.  It  is  intended  to  show  what  Demosthenes  said,  but  not  how  well  he  said  it. 
And,  I  may  say,  I  believe  that  every  lecturer  and  tutor  in  Oxford  will  admit  that  an 
undergraduate,  or  sixth-form  boy,  cannot  get  full  value  out  of  reading  the  De  Corona 
without  such  help. 

In  Introduction  I.  will  be  found  a  sketch  of  Athenian  history,  as  far  as  Is  necessary 
for  the  thorough  understanding  of  this  Oration.  In  Introduction  II.  a  precis  of  the 
oration  of  Aeschines,  as  well  as  that  of  Demosthenes,  is  prefixed  to  a  brief  analysis  of 
the  two  speeches  considered  as  an  attack  and  a  defence. 
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EXTRACTS  FROM  LETTERS  AND  REVIEWS. 

'Accept  my  best  thanks  for  your  presentation  copy  of  Mr.  Simpson's  edition  of  the 
ORATION-  FOII  THE  CROWX,  which  I  have  no  doubt  will  be  gratefully  accepted  by 
professional  scholars  and  the  educated  laity.' — Prof.  BLACKIE. 

'It  seems  to  me  very  well  done  and  likely  to  be  of  great  use.  I  notice  with  pleasure 
that  several  mistakes  of  other  translations  and  editions  are  tacitly  corrected.  Possibly 
there  might  be  a  little  more  freedom  in  the  translation  without  merely  paraphrasing  ; 
but  this  is  no  doubt  very  difficult  to  do  except  at  the  cost  of  extra  notes,  and  I  believe 
you  are  quite  right  in  economising  notes,  which  tend  now  to  overlay  and  efface  the 
texts  of  the  classics.'— S.  H.  BUTCHER,  Esq.,  Fellow  of  University  College,  Oxford,  and 
Professor  of  Greek  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

'  I  have  made  use  of  it  for  the  last  two  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  speech  with 
profit  to  myself,  and  I  think  it  is  likely  to  be  appreciated.' 

Rev.  T.  L.  PAPILLOX,  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford. 

'  It  seems  to  me  likely  to  be  very  useful.' 

A.  SIDGWICK.  Esq.,  Fellow  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford. 

'I  am  struck  with  the  scholarly  tone  of  all  that  I  have  seen.  Some  of  the  notes 
seem  models  of  good  scholarship  and  exegesis.' 

A.  T.  BARTON,  Esq.,  Fellow  of  Pembroke  College,  Oxford. 

'  Its  closeness  and  accuracy  will  make  it  very  useful  for  many  students.' 

Rev.  W.  W.  MKRUY,  Lincoln  College,  Oxford. 

'One  or  two  tost  passages  that  I  have  already  looked  at  show  that  delicate  points 
have  been  considered  and  common  traps  avoided.  The  abstract  of  the  speech  of 
Aeschines  is  an  especially  useful  feature,  and  so  is  the  copious  index.' 

Eev.  J.  B.  KINU,  Fellow  and  Tutor,  Oriel  College,  Oxford. 

'I  have  read  Mr.  Simpson's  "De  Corona"  with  great  interest.  The  translation  and 
the  notes  seem  to  be  alike  admirable,  and  to  furnish  the  student  with  everything 
necessary  for  gaining  a  scholarly  knowledge  of  this  masterpiece  of  Greek  oratory.' 

Kev.  a.  H.  HESLOI-,  M.A.,  late  Head  Master  of  St.  Bees'  School, 
and  formerly  Fellow  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford. 

'  Mr.  Simpson"-?  .  .  .  text  is  probably  the  best  yet  published  in  England  ;  while  the 
index  of  words  and  phrases  should  prove  a  valuable  help  to  students  and  editors.  .  .  . 
The  volume  is  very  well  got  up.' — ATHENAEUM,  December  2,  1882. 

'This  is  a  handsome  edition  of  the  text,  witli  translation  opposite,  and  notes  at  the 
foot  of  the  page.  Of  the  translation,  Mr.  Simpson  says  that  "  it  is  intended  to  show' 
what  Demosthenes  said,  not  how  well  he  said  it."  Its  aim  is  "  purely  commentatorial,' 
and  we  believe  that  this  aim  is  fully  attained.  It  differs  alike  from  loose  paraphrase  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  from  those  baldly  literal  versions  which,  by  the  seductivo 
promise  of  close  fidelity  to  the  text,  beguile  the  unhappy  passman  to  bis  destruction, 
and  make  impossible  a  task  which  was  at  first  only  difficult.  The  general  reader  is 
supplied  with  a  speech  which  can  be  read,  and  might  conceivably  be  spoken  ;  while  the 
young  student  may  get  most  valuable  hints  by  observing  closely  how  the  structure  of 
the  original  is  dealt  with.  The  notes,  mainly  grammatical,  contain  little  that  is 
striking,  but  give  in  short  compass  much  help  towards  the  appreciation  of  Greek 
idiom.'— SPECTATOR,  October  7,  1882. 

' ...  It  is  an  excellent  specimen  of  manly,  straightforward  English,  and  as  far  removed 
as  possible  from  the  atrocious  slipslop  which  translators— by  a  law,  as  it  would  seem  to 
be,  of  their  being — most  commonly  affect.  This  edition,  however,  deserves  unstinted 
praise,  not  merely  for  what  it  gives  the  student,  but  also  for  what  it  refraiiis  from 
giving  him.  The  notes  are  concise,  and  for  the  most  part  grammatical ;  but  whatever 
they  are  they  are  always  practical,  and  have  been  inserted  for  the  practical  reason  that 
the  obstacles  they  should  remove  have  been  felt  by  some  of  the  many  pupils  with  whom 
Mr.  Simpson  has  read  this  speech.  .  .  .  Meanwhile  it  is  our  pleasant  duty  to  congratulate 
Mr.  Simpson  on  the  entire  success  with  which  he  has  executed  his  task.  Coming  after 
so  many  deplorable  examples  of  "how  not  to  do  it "  in  the  matter  of  translations  from 
the  classics,  this  brilliant  example  of  "how  to  do  it "  is  doubly  welcome.' 

ST.  JAMES'S  G-AZKTTE,  November  11,  1882. 
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The  PHILIPPIC  ORATIONS  of  CICERO.  A  New  Translation. 
By  the  Rev.  JOHN  RICHARD  KING,  M.A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  4s.  Qd. 

'  The  translation  is  forcible  and  fluent,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  compared  it  with  the 
original,  accurate.' — ATHENAEUM,  Dec.  7,  1878. 

1  The  translation  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  competent  scholar who  is  beyond  all 

question  master  of  the  text.'— SPECTATOR,  July  12,  1879. 

The  FIRST    and     SECOND     PHILIPPIC     ORATIONS    of 

CICERO.  A  New  Translation.  By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  KING,  M.A. 
Fourth  Edition.  Crown  Svo.  Is.  Qd. 

The   FIRST    FOUR    PHILIPPIC   ORATIONS  of  CICERO. 

A  New  Translation.  By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  KING,  M.A.  Crown  Svo. 
2s.  Qd, 

The  SPEECH  of  CICERO  for  CLUENTIUS.  Translated  into 
English,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  W.  PETERSON,  M.A., 
late  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford ;  Principal  and 
Professor  of  Classics,  University  College,  Dundee  ;  late  Assistant  to 
the  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  Qd. 

'  We  have  gone  over  the  translation  with  some  care,  and  we  have  found  it  of  uniform 
excellence.  If  any  young  scholar  ever  takes  Nielmhr's  advice  about  translating  the 
speech,  he  could  not  do  better  than  compare  his  own  with  this  version  before  he  began 
to  retranslate  it.  The  translation  is  not  only  accurate,  but  it  abounds  in  neat  and 
scholarly  renderings  of  awkward  Latin  idioms.'— GLASGOW  HERALD,  September  1,  1882. 

'  This  is  a  sound  and  scholarly  piece  of  work The  version  is  faithful  without 

being  unduly  literal both  the  Introduction  and  the  Translation -will  prove  trust 
worthy  guides  to  the  young  student For  the  more  advanced  scholar  the  chief 

interest  of  the  book  lies  in  the  valuable  notes  with  which  Prof.  Nettleship  has  enriched 
it.  These  deal  both  with  the  diction  and  with  the  text,  and  are  as  suggestive  as  might 
l>e  expected  from  the  reputation  of  the  Oxford  Professor  of  Latin.' 

The  ACADEMY,  Jan.  2Z,  1883. 

The   LETTERS  of  CICERO  after  the  DEATH  of  C^SAR : 

being  Part  V.  of  Mr.  Watson's  Selection.  A  New  Translation  by 
S.  H.  JEYES,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Classics  at  University  College, 
Oxford.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  2s.  Qd.  [Just  published. 

'  There  is  much  to  praise  in  the  translation ;   nearly  every  letter  contains  some 

striking  and  suggestive  expressions  which  will  be  useful  to  students Mr.  Jeyes 

often  shows  great  skill  in  the  management  of  words.' — OXFORD  MAGAZINE,  June  6, 1883. 

'  The  work  is  intended  for  the  use  of  candidates  for  Classical  Honours  in  Moderations, 
and  supposing  them  to  need  a  translation  at  all,  they  could  scarcely  have  a  better  one. 
Besides  help  in  reading  their  Cicero,  students  may  gain  an  insight  into  differences 
between  English  and  Latin  idioms,  which  will  be  most  useful  to  them  in  writing  Latin 
Prose  .  .  .  happy  turns  of  this  kind  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  letter.  .  .  .  We  might 
read  page  after  page  without  discovering  that  the  work  was  a  translation,  yet  a  com 
parison  of  these  very  pages  with  the  original  would  probably  fail  to  reveal  the  least 
inaccuracy.'— JOURNAL  OK  EDUCATION,  Oct.  1,  1883. 

The  AGAMEMNON  of  AESCHYLUS.  A  new  Prose  Translation. 
Crown  Svo.  cloth  limp,  2s. 
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CLASSICS  AND  TRANSLATION  S- 


The  HECUBA  of  EURIPIDES.  Newly  translated  into  English 
Prose  by  A.  S.  WALPOLE,  M.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Worcester  College, 
Oxford  ;  Joint  Editor  of  the  Greek  Text.  [In  the  jjrcss. 

LIVY'S  HISTORY  of  ROME.  The  Fifth,  Sixth,  and  Seventh  Books. 
A  Literal  Translation  from  the  Text  of  MADVIG,  with  Historical 
Introductions,  Summary  to  each  Book,  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By 
a  First  Classman.  Crown  Svo.  4s.  Gd. 

THE  SATIRES  OF  JUVENAL.  A  new  English  Translation,  with 
an  Introduction  and  Marginal  Analysis  and  Notes.  By  S.  H.  JEYES, 
M.A.,  late  Lecturer  in  Classics  at  University  College,  Oxford. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  Gd.  [Just  ready. 

A  SYNOPSIS  of  LIVY'S  HISTORY  of  the  SECOND  PUNIC 
WAR.  Books  XXI.-XXIV.  With  Appendices,  Notes,  Maps,  and 
Plans.  By  J.  B.  WOKCESTER,  M.A.  Second  Edition.  Fcp.  Svo. 
cloth,  2s.  6d. 

The  MENO  of  PLATO.  A  New  Translation,  with  Introduction  and 
Explanatory  Notes,  for  the  use  of  Students.  Crown  Svo.  cloth 
limp  Is.  6d. 

A  SYNOPSIS  and  SUMMARY  of  the  REPUBLIC  of  PLATO. 

With  a  Prefatory  Excursus  upon  the  Platonic  Philosophy,  and  Short 
Notes.  By  GEORGE  WILLIAM  GENT,  M.A.,  Tutor  of  Keble  College, 
Oxford.  [Preparing. 

PLUTARCH'S  LIVES  of  the  GRACCHI.  Translated  from  the 
Text  of  Sintenis,  with  Introduction,  Marginal  Analysis,  and 
Appendices.  By  W.  W.  MARSHALL,  B.A.,  late  Scholar  of  Hertford 
College.  Crown  Svo.  paper  covers,  Is.  Gd.,  or  cloth,  2s. 

A  SYNOPSIS  and  SUMMARY  of  the  ANNALS  of  TACITUS. 
Books  I.— VI.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  and  Indexes.  By  G.  W. 
GENT,  M.A.,  Tutor  of  Keble  College,  Oxford.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  3s.  Gd. 

A  FEW  NOTES  on  the  ANNALS  of  TACITUS.  Books  I  to  IV. 
For  Passmen.  Crown  Svo.  [In  the  press. 

The  JENEID  of  VIRGIL.  Books  I.  to  VI.  Translated  into  English 
Prose.  By  T.  CLAYTON,  M.A.  Crown  Svo.  cloth,  2s. 

The  ^ENEID  of  VIRGIL.  A  new  Prose  Translation.  By  THOMAS 
CLAYTON,  M.A.,  Trinity  College,  Oxford.  [In  preparation. 
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PALESTRA  OXONIENSIS. 

The  object  of  this  Series  is  to  furnish  Exercises  and  Test  Papers  for  Candidates 

preparing  for  the  various  Examinations  at  our  Public  Schools 

and  Universities. 


QUESTIONS  and  EXERCISES  for  MATRICULATION  and 

KESPONSIONS.  CONTKNTS:  (1)  Grammatical  Questions  in  Greek 
and  Latin;  (2)  Materials  for  Latin  Prose;  (3)  Questions  on 
Authors.  Sixth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  35.  6d. 

CRITICA  CLASSICA,   Part.  I. ;  being  Answers  to  the  Grammatical 

Portion  of  the  '  Questions  and  Exercises  for  Matriculation  and 
Kesponsions.'  By  W.  W.  CROUCH,  M.A.,  and  A.  T.  CROUCH,  B.A. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth.  [Just  published. 

This  work  has  been  undertaken  at  the  request  of  many  correspondents  who  have 
expressed  the  opinion  that  it  would  form  a  valuable  supplement  to  the  '  Questions  and 
Exercises,'  and  would  be  helpful  to  teachers  and  students  alike.  Great  care  has  been 
taken  to  ensure  precise  accuracy  of  scholarship,  and  each  question  has  been  fully 
answered  in  the  hope  that  the  student  may  find  it  a  complete  and  trustworthy  test  of 
his  grammatical  knowledge. 

QUESTIONS  and  EXERCISES  for  CLASSICAL  SCHOLAR 
SHIPS.  CONTENTS  :  (1)  Critical  Grammar  Questions  in  Greek  and 
Latin;  (2)  Unseen  passages  for  translation.  Adapted  to  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Schools  Certificate  and  the  Oxford  First  Public 
Examinations.  Second  Edition,  corrected  and  enlarged.  Crown 
SATO.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

CRITICA  CLASSICA,  Part  II.;  being  Elucidations  of  the  Critical 
Portion  of  '  Questions  and  Exercises  for  Classical  Scholarships.' 

[In  preparation. 

FROM  THE  PREFACE.— The  utility  of  a  book  like  the  present,  provided  it  be  properly 
done,  will  hardly  be  doubted  by  practical  teachers.  .  .  .  Examination  is  not  only  a  test, 
but  a  means  of  knowledge.  It  is  the  rough  road  by  which  we  find  out  how  much  we  do 
not  know.  Still  more,  nothing  better  strengthens  oiir  grasp  of  familiar  facts  than 
handling  them  in  many  ways  and  grouping  them  in  different  combinations.  Nor  does 
it  wholly  '  come  by  nature '  to  be  able  to  discern  the  exact  bearing  of  a  question. 
Answers  given  at  the  examination  table,  as  at  the  witness  box,  oftener  say  too  much  than 
too  little.  The  golden  rule  is  to  answer  the  question — the  whole  question  if  possible ;  at 
any  rate  nothing  but  the  question.  But  practice  alone  can  give  this  faculty,  while  its 
importance  in  bestowing  symmetry,  neatness,  and  precision  of  style  need  hardly  be 
named. 

QUESTIONS  and  EXERCISES  for  CLASSICAL  SCHOLAR 
SHIPS.  Second  Division.  CONTENTS:  (1)  Historical  and  General 
Questions;  (2)  Subjects  for  English  Essays.  Crown  8vo.  cloth, 
3s.  6d. 
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PALESTRA 


QUESTIONS  and  EXERCISES  in  ELEMENTARY  MATHE 
MATICS.  CONTEXTS:  (1)  Arithmetic;  (2)  Algebra;  (3)  Euclid. 
Third  Edition,  enlarged.  Adapted  to  Matriculation,  Responsions, 
and  First  Public  Examinations,  and  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Local  and  Certificate  Examinations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d.  With 
ANSWERS,  5*.  The  ANSWERS  separately,  paper  covers,  Is.  6d. 


QUESTIONS  and  EXERCISES  in  ELEMENTARY  LOGIC, 

DEDUCTIVE  and  INDUCTIVE  ;    with  Index  of  Logical  Terms. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth.     (New  Edition  in  the  press.) 


QUESTIONS  and  EXERCISES  in  RUDIMENTARY  DI 
VINITY.  CONTENTS:  (1)  Old  Testament;  (2)  New  Testament; 
(3)  The  Thirty-Nine  Articles  ;  (4)  Greek  Passages  for  Translation, 
Adapted  to  the  Oxford  Pass  and  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Certi 
ficate  Examinations.  Second  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  Qd. 


ELEMENTARY  QUESTIONS  on  the  LAW  of  PROPERTY, 

REAL  and  PERSONAL.  Supplemented  by  Advanced  Questions  on 
the  Law  of  Contracts.  With  Copious  References  throughout,  and 
an  Index  of  Legal  Terms.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


QUESTIONS  and  EXERCISES  in  POLITICAL  ECONOMY, 

with  References  to  Adam  Smith,  Ricardo,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Fawcett, 
J.  E.  Thorold  Rogers,  Bonamy  Price,  Twiss,  Senior,  and  others. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

This  volume  consists  of  Questions  mainly  taken  from  various  Examina 
tion  Papers  with  references  in  the  case  of  the  easier  questions,  and  hints, 
and  in  some  cases  formal  statements  of  the  arguments  pro  and  con.  to  the 
more  difficult  questions.  There  are  also  two  Appendixes  on  the  debated 
questions — '  Is  Political  Economy  a  Science  ?  '  and  '  Is  Political  Economy 
Selfish?' 


QUESTIONS    and    EXERCISES    in    ENGLISH    HISTORY, 

with  References  to  the  best  authorities.  Arranged  and  Edited  by 
F.  S.  PULLING,  M.A.,  Exetor  College.  Adapted  to  the  Oxford  Pass 
and  Honour  Schools,  and  the  Cambridge  History  Tripos  and  Ordi 
nary  B.A.  Examinations.  [In  preparation. 
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The  PHILIPPIC  ORATIONS  of  CICERO.  A  New  Translation. 
By  the  Eev.  JOHN  KICHARD  KING,  M.  A.,  Fellow  and  Tutor  of  Oriel 
College,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo.  cloth,  4s.  6d. 

1  The  translation  is  forcible  and  fluent,  and,  so  far  as  we  have  compared  it  with  the 
original,  accurate.'— ATHENAEUM,  Dec.  1, 1878. 

'  The  translation  is  evidently  the  work  of  a  competent  scholar who  is  beyond  all 

question  master  of  the  text.'— SPECTATOR,  July  12, 1879. 

The  FIRST  and  SECOND  PHILIPPIC  ORATIONS  of 
CICERO.  A  New  Translation.  By  the  Key.  J.  K.  KING,  M.A. 
Fourth  Edition.  Crown  8vo.  Is.  6d. 

The   FIRST    FOUR   PHILIPPIC   ORATIONS  of  CICERO. 

A  New  Translation.  By  the  Kev.  J.  K.  KING,  M.A.  Crown  8vo. 
2s.  6d. 

The  SPEECH  of  CICERO  for  CLUENTIUS.  Translated  into 
English,  with  an  Introduction  and  Notes.  By  W.  PETERSON,  M.A., 
late  Scholar  of  Corpus  Christi  College,  Oxford ;  Principal  and 
Professor  of  Classics,  UniA'ersity  College,  Dundee  ;  late  Assistant  to 
the  Professor  of  Humanity  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

'  We  have  gone  over  the  translation  with  some  care,  and  we  have  found  it  of  uniform 
excellence.  If  any  young  scholar  ever  takes  Niebuhr's  advice  about  translating  the 
speech,  he  could  not  do  better  than  compare  his  own  with  this  version  before  he  began 
to  retranslate  it.  The  translation  is  not  only  accurate,  but  it  abounds  in  neat  and 
scholarly  renderings  of  awkward  Latin  idioms.'— GLASGOW  HERALD,  September  1, 1882. 

'  This  is  a  sound  and  scholarly  piece  of  work The  version  is  faithful  without 

being  unduly  literal both  the  Introduction  and  the  Translation  will  prove  trust 
worthy  guides  to  the  young  student For  the  more  advanced  scholar  the  chief 

interest  of  the  book  lies  in  the  valuable  notes  with  which  Prof.  Nettleship  has  enriched 
it.  These  deal  both  with  the  diction  and  with  the  text,  and  are  as  suggestive  as  might 
Toe  expected  from  the  reputation  of  the  Oxford  Professor  of  Latin.' 

The  ACADEMY,  Jan.  27,  1883. 

The  LETTERS  of  CICERO,  after  the  DEATH  of  CAESAR: 

being  Part  V.  of  Mr.  Watson's  Selection.  A  New  Translation  by 
S.  H.  JEYES,  M.A.,  Lecturer  in  Classics  at  University  College, 
Oxford.  Crown  8 vo.  cloth,  2s.  6d.  [Just  published. 

'  There  is  much  to  praise  in  the  translation ; '  nearly  every  letter  contains  some 

striking  and  suggestive  expressions  which  will  be  useful  to  students Mr.  Jeyes 

often  shows  great  skill  in  the  management  of  words.' — OXFORD  MAGAZINE,  June  6, 1883. 

'  The  work  is  intended  for  the  use  of  candidates  for  Classical  Honours  in  Moderations, 
and  supposing  them  to  need  a  translation  at  all,  they  could  scarcely  have  a  better  one. 
Besides  help  in  reading  their  Cicero,  students  may  gain  an  insight  into  differences 
between  English  and  Latin  idioms,  which  will  be  most  useful  to  them  in  writing  Latin 
Prose  .  .  .  happy  turns  of  this  kind  are  to  be  met  with  in  every  letter.  .  .  .  We  might 
read  page  after  page  without  discovering  that  the  work  was  a  translation,  yet  a  com- 
jarison  of  these  very  pages  with  the  original  would  probably  fail  to  reveal  the  least 
inaccuracy.'— JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION,  Oct.  1, 1883. 

The  AGAMEMNON  of  AESCHYLUS.  A  new  Prose  Translation. 
Crown  8vo.  cloth  limp,  2s. 
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